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CHAPTER I. 



LOST. 



For what I am — ^no hero, but a man 
Still loving thee. 

" Maurice, I must find her ! I must and 
will, if I spend my life in the search. I'll 
certainly never darken my father's doors again 
untill have succeeded. I have shaken the 
dust off my feet as far as home is concerned. 

As to my mother " 

Thus, wildly, passionately, speaks Harold 
Steele ; and Maurice, his half-brother and 
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senior by ten years, listens calmly, dis- 
passionately. He is sorry for the "poor 
boy," whose flushed face and excited gestures 
betray how terribly he feels the untoward 
blow which unkind Fate has so lately dealt 
him. 

Yes; Maurice, steady, reserved, placable, 
regrets his brother's trouble ; but it fills him 
with wonder, not with sympathy. 

"Don't excite yourself, Hal," he says, 
after a minute's awkward hesitation. "If I 
am to help you, you must be calm, calm 
and reasonable, if possible. Tell me simply 
and concisely what has happened. What 
are the facts of the case ? You return home, 
you say, and find Clare missing ? " 

" Gone ! hurried out of the house ; that 
girl, so young, so innocent, so beautiful, cast 
adrift upon the streets of London — Clare ! 
who, as my mother knows, is my ideal ; the 
woman it has been the dream of my life 
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to marry — Clare, for aught we can tell, may 

at this moment good God, I cannot 

bear to think of it 1 " 

As he speaks, Harold springs to his feet. 

*' Maurice, I cannot sit idly here ; I must 
start oflF at once to find her/' 

He rushes towards the door in his 
irrepressible desire to be moving — to do 
something that may further the object in 
view. 

" Sit down, Hal, will you ? " cries Maurice ; 
and, to enforce the command, he takes his 
brother by the shoulders and pushes him 
back into a chair. " We shall have Kempton 
here in a moment to inquire into the cause 
of this disturbance. Now be reasonable, old 
fellow ; do try and inform me briefly of what 
has occurred. Kemember I know absolutely 
nothing. I only returned to England last 
Wednesday, and have paid but one visit to 
Hyde Park Place since." 

B 2 
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" And did you not miss Clare then ? " cries 
Harold eagerly. 

" I certainly did not see her," says 
Maurice ; " but I very rarely do see her 
when I go home." 

" And did yoii not ask for her ? " 

''No, I confess that I did not. I was 
only there for an hour, and we were at 
luncheon the greater part of that time." 

Maurice looks and speaks with perfect 
tranquillity ; and as his brother continues 
silent, ■ he glances across at him dubiously* 
Harold has risen from his chair again ; not 
impetuously this time, but ^ Very sadly. He 
moves over to his brother's side and stands 
there wringing his hands. 

''Maurice, I am too wretched," he says. 
" You know how dearly I love her." His 
voice sounds husky, and tears force their way 
into his blue eyes. 

" I knew you were very fond of her once. 
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five years ago, when you left England/' says 
Maurice presently. 

'^ There is no once in my dictionary,'' 
answers Harold decisively. " It is always and 
for all time with me. I have loved Clare 
since I was a boy 'of twelve. I shall love her 
as long as I live. My mother knew this, 
knew it when she turned my darling out of 
the house. And yet she had promised me, 
promised me faithfully, that Clare should 
always have a home beneath our roof. Oh, 
why did I believe, why did I trust her ? ^ 
Why did I not confide in you ? You would 
have watched over Clare for me. She would 
have been safe with you, and now " 

Maurice Steele is aware by this time that 
a calm and coherent account of his troubles 
may not be expected from young Harold in 
his present mood. So the elder and wiser 
man places his hand gently on the lad's, 
shoulder, and says in a kind tone : 
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"I'm very sorry for you, Hal; but I see 
no cause for despair. Clare is so remarkable 
a person that there can be little difl&culty in 
tracking her. There are not many girls like 
her in England. The best thing for you to 
do is to return to Sheemess; you said you 
would have to go back for a day or two, and 
when next you are in town, come and see 
me at this address. You will always hear of 
me, if you do not happen to find me there." 
So saying, Maurice slips a card into his 
brother's hand and moves towards the door ; 
but, before he has reached it, he remembers 
to ask a question : " Has Clare no relatives ? " 
he inquires dubiously. 

"None," answers Harold, and shakes his 
head sadly. "Her father was porter at 
Torchester College when I was at school 
there, and when he died (that was just before 
I left Torchester), mother took Clare into 
our house to assist the girls in their fancy- 
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work, and all that sort of thing. Clare works 
beautifully. She can do splendid artistic 
arrangements in wool and silk, and all the 
rest of it. They all agree that she is wonder- 
fully clever with her needle. / think she 
is clever in every way. There never were 
such fingers for work." 

Harold speaks with enthusiasm. While 
describing Clare's accomplishments he has for 
the moment forgotten his trouble. 

** Now you have given me something like 
a clue at last, Hal," says Maurice, smiling. 
*^No doubt she is trying to earn her living 
by the sale of that fancy-work." 

"But think of her, with her face, living 
alone," cries Harold, his momentary elation 
over. 

" My dear Hal, it is not beauty but levity 
which makes it dangerous for a woman to 
live alone. From what I remember, Clare 
has both dignity and self-respect. I say 
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from what I remember, for during the last 
three years I have been very little at home, 
as you have probably heard abeady." 

Harold colpurs* 

*^Yes; I have heard something of a mis- 
understanding between you and the governor," 
he says. And after a moment's pause he 
adds : " Tell me all about it, old fellow. I 
like to hear both sides of the question, and 
listening to you makes me forget " 

Maurice perceives the ominous contraction 
of his step-brother's brow, and fearing a fresh 
outburst of futile indignation, rushes to the 
rescue — verbally. 

"When I left the house in Threadneedle 
Street, and threw up my chances of becoming 

a millionaire, I accepted this appointment 
of 4utor to Lord Kempton, with whom I 
have been travelling for the last two years. 
Now that he is of age I am going back to 
Cambridge to coach. All through the summer. 
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from June to September, I shall be with a 
reading - party in Devonshire. After that 
relaxation I shall settle down in the bosom 
of Alma Mater, so you see I shall be within 
hail if you really want me for anything." 

The stress upon the adverb is involuntary* 
Maurice by this time feels very sorry for 
his chivalrous, tender-hearted, hot-headed 
young half-brother, who has such a vast 
capacity for feeling love and anger. 

But the elder man is preoccupied by hi& 
own affairs. He is ambitious, and has his 
way to make in the world. His time is 
fully occupied, and leisure a luxury he can 
ill afford. He mentally deprecates the notion 
of lending himself to repetitions of such scenes 
as the present. If he can help the boy, he 
will. If Clare is to be found, he will find 
her. . There cannot be much difficulty about 
that. But if, after reasonable search and 
inquiry, the girl does not reappear, why 
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then Master Hal must resign himself to do 
what so many men have done before him : 
he must forget her ; he must get over his 
love and his sorrow as best he can. The 
chances are that the girl herself has no 
desire to be found. 

Such is Maurice's mental summing-up of 
the case laid before him ; but he is far too 
kind-hearted to put these adverse opinions 
into words. Harold had been eyeing his 
brother curiously for some time, and both 
were silent. At last, however, the younger 
man rises, and, extending his hand, says : 

" Now I'm really oflF, Maurice, and I thaxtk 
you for your patience. You do not fioieer 
at me as she did; but all the time I know 
you are calling me *Fool' in your own 
mind." 

*' Indeed, no," replies Maurice promptly. 
**I respect constancy wherever I meet it, 
although I admit that I was not prepared for 
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this exhibition of the virtue. I am quite 
sure that neither your mother nor our father 
have the slightest idea that you will take 
this matter so much to heart, so don't be 
too bitter " 

" I am not bitter against him," interrupts 
Harold hotly. "It is with her that I am 
furious. She knew that I loved Clare. She 
promised me, when I went to sea, that my 
darling should always remain with us, and 
I in return promised not to write to my 
betrothed. I have kept my word faithfully. 
How has my mother kept hers ? " 

He looks as if he feels inclined to be 
revenged on his faithless parent at the instant. 
His fist is clenched, and his whole expression 
dangerously threatening. 

'*You shall not leave me like this, Hal," 
says his brother, again detaining him. '' You 
are too unreasonable. Eemember that you 
were but fifteen when you went to sea. You 
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are now twenty. How many boys — I beg 
pardon — men of twenty are constant to the 
love of fifteen?" 

"My mother knows me, she is quite 
aware of the state of my mind. I never 
wrote to her without mentioning Clare." 

/^That may be, but — ah well, I will say 
no more at present. I only wish I could be 
of some practical assistance to you. I am 
going up to Hyde Park Place presently. I 
really think you had better go with me. You 
might " 

" Never ! " cries Harold passionately. " I 
will not re-enter that house until I find my 
Clare. I can go and see the governor 
at the office ; but I shall not go home again. 
I shall put up with Sumner in Duke, 
Street." 

Maurice wisely abstains from urging a 
matter which is so evidently distasteful, and 
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the brothers part. The younger starts for 
Sheemess, where he has some packing to do ; 
the elder to pay a visit to the paternal 
mansion in Hyde Park Place. 



CHAPTEE II. 

A RETROSPECT. 

Who loves you, loses in that love 
All power to love another. 

James Steele, the father of Maurice and 
Harold, began life as clerk in a stockbroker's 
office in Liverpool. In this office he rose with 
astonishing rapidity. The why and wherefore 
of his speedy promotion was an enigma to his 
fellow- clerks. They grumbled, but they did 
not comprehend. Conjecture was rife ; but it 
was always vague until fresh impetus was 
given to it by the announcement that James 
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Steele had been elected junior partner of the 
firm. 

Then it was said that Mr. Forman, his 
chief, was stupid, slow, and over-scrupulous ; 
and that his ambitious, clever, and enterpris- 
ing clerk, who had " no conscience," contrived 
to establish the dominant influence over his 
senior which antipodean natures occasionally 
exercise over one another. Whatever the 
cause was mattered but little to James, since 
the result was eminently satisfactory. 

He, who began life without a penny, came 
up to London at the age of eight-and-thirty to 
start in business for himself as a wealthy man. 
And he continued to prosper. 

Money begets money. To his thousands 
other thousands came easily, rapidly. Yery 
soon James Steele was spoken of as one of the 
richest men in the city which is " paved with 
gold." 

During the days of his youth and poverty 
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he had married a simple Scotch maiden, who 
died the folio wing year in giving birth to 
Maurice. For some time after the death of 
his '*bonnie wee wife," James, remained a 
widower, and contrived to find oblivion 
and consolation for the loss of the amiable 
partner of his poverty, in his new striving 
after wealth. 

But by the time he came to London, 
Mr. Steele began to feel the want of a 
mistress for his now extensive establishment, 
and cast about for a suitable partner to aid 
him in the regulation of his household, and 
the entertainment of friends from the City. 

The object of his present choice was the 
antithesis of that pure simple-minded Scotch 
lassie, whom he had married for love, and love 
only. 

Miss Amalia Schwalbach was a tall, dark, 
enterprising lady — a quondam Camberwell 
belle of Hebro-Germanic origin. She brought 
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her husband a handsome dower ; she painted 
her cheeks and her lips ; her bold black eyes 
were wont to flash with irrepressible anger on 
the least provocation, and her strident voice 
echoed with repellent harshness through hall, 
parlour, and nursery from morning until 
night. 

Such a woman would have been a terrible 
stepmother for a girl; but to Maurice her 
presence in the house of his father made 
little difference. The boy was at school at 
the time of his father's second marriage, and 
during the holidays he saw very little of his 
gorgeous stepmother. Her presence added 
nothing to his comfort, so, boy-like, he took 
good care to keep out of her way. 

As years passed on they drifted farther 
and farther apart. He was absorbed in his 
studies and his sports; she, in repairing the 
ravages of relentless Time by increased atten- 
tion to the decoration of her person. She 

VOL. L c 
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was ambitious as well as vain, and strove 
with a zeal worthy a better object to push 
her way into society. 

Boy as he was, Maurice thoroughly de- 
spised his father's wife — despised her almost 
too much to dislike her, since he considered 
her *' beneath contempt." He had much 
natural refinement, and was indeed a gentle- 
man in taste, feeling, and appearance. 

In no sense could Mrs. Steele be con- 
sidered a lady. And, in this instance, con- 
trary ' natures did not attract one another. 

To his half-brother Harold, Maurice was 
warmly attached ; but Mrs. Steele's daughters, 
Cecilia and Amalia, were as antipathetic to 
the lad as was their mother. 

From the preparatory school at Brighton, 
where his first childhood was passed, Maurice 
was sent on to Eugby, where he carried ofi" 
many a prize; and what was better even 
than these treasured awards, he there earned 
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for himself an excellent name and reputation, 
and proved himself worthy of the good old 
motto he had elected to adopt in the first 
flush of his ingenuous youth : Sans peiir et 
sans reproche. 

Maurice inherited his father's abilities 
and his mother's disposition. 

James Steele's first wife was the direct 
descendant of a long line of Puritans; and 
she herself possessed many of those sterling 
qualities which made the Puritans the back- 
bone of the British nation. Her son inherited 
many of his young mother's characteristics. 
To the most indomitable energy and perse- 
verance he added integrity and singleness of 
purpose. 

Even as a boy he was respected as much 
as he was liked. Brave fellows loved and 
honoured, cowards and sneaks detested him. 

No one appreciated his good and lovable 

qualities better than his half-brother Harold, 
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who was his junior by some ten years, and 
who, from his infancy, had looked up to 
Maurice with the unconscious veneration 
ingenuous youth bestows upon one who 
appears a happy combination of hero and 
saint. 

Maurice returned the boy's affection cor- 
dially and sincerely. The fact of Harold's 
startliiig dissimilarity to his sisters endeared 
him specially to his half-brother. 

The girls, Cecilia and Amalia, resembled 
their vulgar noisy mother in looks and 
manner. They were both dark, large, loud, 
self-asserting. Their bold black eyes rolled 
defiantly, their bushy eyebrows were wont 
to contract with ill-temper. Their coarse 
dark hair was rolled and curled and twisted 
into whatever incongruous masses fashion 
might choose to dictate; their unmusical 
voices were not heard to advantage in the 
domestic circle, and became unendurable to 
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Maurice when he was invited to listen to 
"drawing-room ditties," or to still more 
distressing imitations of French and English 
heroines of opS^^a houffe. 

To his sisters young Harold certainly 
presented a remarkable contrast, morally and 
physically. 

His complexion was ruddy, like his 
father's; he had flaxen hair and bright 
blue eyes, the only blue eyes in the family. 
But it was Harold's frank eager look, his 
broad well-knit frame, his ringing laugh, 
his happy disposition, which so completely 
difiered from '^the rest of the Steeles." 

He was his mother's darling. 

The father petted little Amalia, the 
youngest daughter — who, by reason of her 
youth, was less objectionable than Cecilia; 
but Maurice, his dear dead Maggie's son, 
was James Steele's joy and pride. 

Maurice had the brains of the family. 
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and the head of the house believed in 
" brains." 

"Maurice shall be my partner. Maurice 
shall keep up the business and the name. 
Maurice shall inherit and double my 
wealth." 

Thus said the successful speculator to 
his intimate friends. And one of them, 
who considered Mr. Steele's ridiculous 
affection for that eldest boy of his a sign 
of weakness unworthy so great a financier, 
took upon himself to interfere in the course 
of the lad's education. 

*'If you really intend him to enter 
your business, why send him to Cambridge?" 
asked Mr. Smythe, with covert remonstrance 
in his tone and expression. 

*' Because I believe in ^all-round men,'" 
was the prompt reply. "I should have 
done better myself if I had been more of a 
scholar, I've lived long enough to find 
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that out. IVe taught myself to be a bit 
of a politician, and I think I have kept 
pace with the times fairly well. I value 
the position a man of the world can com- 
mand^ and I think myself a cut above the 
mere money-grubber, I can tell you. My 
son shall have the benefit of my experience, 
besides the advantages which wealth can 
give him, and which I fully appreciate 
though I never enjoyed." 

For all reply to this "romantic'' de- 
claration of paternal sentiment Mr. Smythe 
contented himself by shrugging his shoulders 
and muttering, " Fool ! " 

But he reminded James Steele of that 
monosyllabic reply four years later, when 
that gentleman, wearing a rueful expression 
of countenance, confided to him that Maurice 
absolutely declined to have anything what- 
ever to do with the business. 

"What the devil do you think my 
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own son told me, Smytlie ? " demanded the 
infuriated father. 

" I'm sure I don't know," replied Smythe, 
with that aggravating movement of his 
shoulders. He was a very old "chum" of 
Steele's, and knew most of his affairs, both 
private and commercial. 

"That smooth-faced lad actually had 
the insolence to tell me that what we City 
men call financing and speculation seemed 
to him like gambling and dishonesty. *I 
cannot hold one code of honour for one 
time and place, and practise the reverse of 
it in another,' says my lord, his chin in 
the air, and both anger and pride in his 
face. By Jove, Smythe, I felt just then 
as if he were a cut above the rest of us," 
continued the father of Maurice, divided 
between indignation and admiration. 

"Tut, tut," answered Smythe, who was 
neither sentimental nor romantic in the 
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least degree. "The boy is an idiot, and 
has been pampered out of all knowledge of 
xight and wroug. Had his majesty any 
further riemarks to make on our mode of 
transacting our business ? " 

"Yes," replied James, who spoke as 
though he were repeating a difficult lesson. 
" Yes ; he declared that any transaction 
which would not be considered fair and 
above-board in, private life was, to his 
thinking, equally dishonourable in matters 
of business. Then he quoted certain cases, 
which he said went to prove his proposition 
that stockbrokers as a rule are neither more 
■nor less than advanced swindlers. And this 
he said to me, Smythe — to me!'' 

"And what did you say?" asked the 
imperturbable friend. 

"I said I would allow him a hundred a 
year, and that he might come to his senses 
or starve upon that," continued the dis- 
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appointed father, striving to revive the 
flame of his fast-dying fury. 

"And his high and mighty lordship 
replied V asked Smythe, sneering. 

"Ah, this is the most amazing part of 
the story," answered Steele. "Maurice said 
he considered the allowance a liberal one 
under the circumstances, and that with it 
and what he could make by his pen he 
should be very comfortable. He was quite 
serious, I assure you. !N^ow what do you 
think of that?'' 

" Think ! " exclaimed Smythe, abandoning 
his tone of cool indiflference for the first 
time, " I think that he is an impertinent cox- 
comb, and I am heartily glad I have no 
sons to preach any nonsense about honour 
to me." 

This difference of opinion between Maurice 
and his father occurred when the former 
left Cambridge, where he had earned dis- 
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tinction by his classical and historical 
attainments. He was also acknowledged 
as a mathematician. In fact he had become 
essentially what his father had Avished him 
to be — ^^an all-round man," of genial 
manners and cultivated mind. Maurice 
was neither prig nor pedant, but an accom- 
plished gentleman. 

A year before his elder brother left 
Cambridge, Harold quitted the Britannia. 
In all his letters to his sailor-brother 
Maurice never referred to the misunder- 
standing between their father and himself; 
but Mrs. Steele, amon^: whose virtues reti- 
cence was conspicuous by its absence, wrote 
a long and garbled account of the terrific 
quarrel to her darling Hal. 

This "amended version" made very little 
impression on the young sailor's mind. 
There never had been much cordiality 
between the boy and his father; and in 
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any difficulty between the two, Harold would 
have taken the part of his brother against 
his parent. And this without ^a moment's 
hesitation, for Hal's nature was absolutely 
loyal and constant, as his every thought 
and action proved. And from all time he 
had preferred Maurice to *^papa." The 
only thought which troubled the younger 
about the elder brother, was that he had 
not taken the latter into his confidence in 
the matter of his betrothal to Clare. But 
he had feared Maurice's ridicule. 

At fifteen a lad does fear ridicule, and 
Maurice was not of a sentimental turn of 
mind. He would probably have laughed 
at the idea of his young brother considering 
himself engaged to Clare Eedmond, the 
daughter of the late porter at Torchester 
College, the girl who had been taken into 
Mrs. Steele's service, received " out of pure 
charity," as that lady termed the fact that 
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Clare was expected to do all the needlework 
required by the family. 

Clare found that charity very cold; but 
since it. afforded her the shelter of a roof 
for her homeless head, and secured her 
the vicinity and frequent companionship of 
Harold, the girl, who was proud and reti- 
cent, resolved to bear the ills of the present 
for the sake of a glad independence in — the 
future, 

Clare was no mere needlewoman. She 
w^ an artist who could design and create 
as well as any pupd at the South Kensington 
School for needlework. And her services 
in Mrs. Steele's establishment would have 
been poorly repaid by sixty instead of 
sixteen pounds a year. She designed Mrs. 
Steele's and " the young ladies' " dresses. 
She embroidered fine linen for their personal 
adornment, and she worked such covers and 
antimacassars for the various unwieldy 
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pieces of furniture in the house that their 
ungainly forms were hidden, and thus made 
comely to the beholder's eye. 

But Clare did not work thus assiduously 
for the love of her mistress or for the sake 
of her wages. Another motive swayed her. 
Ever since they were ten and eleven had 
she and Harold Steele considered themselves 
engaged. 

Their childish, but none the less earnest, 
vows had been plighted in the old ivy- 
covered porch of Torchester Church ; and 
for three happy years they had met almost 
daily as long as term-time lasted. Clare 
was the confidante of all Hal's griefs and 
joys. What he read he brought her to read ; 
the lessons taught to him he most conscien- 
tiously endeavoured to impart to her, in 
all which laudable efforts he was ably 
seconded by a crotchety old tutor who 
boarded with the Eedmonds, took a great 
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fancy to intelligent *^ Miss Clare/' and helped 
her to carry out the scheme of education 
which Harold, poor lad, thought desirable 
for liis wife-elect, and which she — more than 
a child in feeling — was as anxious as any 
loving woman to carry out " for his sake." 

Shortly after Harold left Torchester, 
Clare's father died, leaving the poor child 
without a single relative. 

The crotchety old schoolmaster offered to 
adopt and keep the pretty child as his own j 
but Harold resolutely opposed this philan- 
thropic scheme, and put the case so 
plausibly to Mrs. Steele, that that far-seeing 
lady agreed to receive Clare herself. 

"And a very good bargain IVe made, 
my dear," said Mrs. Steele to her husband, 
when she had satisfied herself of the talent 
of her young pi^oteg^e^s attainments. " I 
have pleased Hal, done a charitable action, 
and saved no end of money in the way of 
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dressmaker's bills. The girl certainly does 
get through a surprising amount of work. 
Her father apprenticed her to a milliner, it 
appears." 

. James Steele always liked to hear of *^ a 
good bargain," and soon began to look very 
kindly upon the tall handsome girl with the 
marvellous dark eyes, who often passed him 
in the hall or on the stairs. 

He had no suspicion that his second son 
intended to marry this young person some 
day. 

To his mother, who idolised him, Harold 
had foolishly confided his love. 

*^You will take care of Clare for me, 
won't you, dear mother?" he said, the 
night before he sailed for the Pacific. 

"Of course I will, my boy," said Mrs. 
Steele with a reassuring smile. 

Harold did not approve of her flippant 
tone. 
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"But I mean real care, mother," he 
urged, and his heart was in his eyes; "such 
care as you give Cissy and Amy. Don't 
let her walk in Kensington Gardens alone, 
or go errands for you in town. She is too 
handsome for that. And oh, mother dear, 
be kind to her for my sake ; she is going 
to be my wife some day, you know." 

"Oh, very well, my darling," said the 
mother, unable to look serious as she heard 
this astounding announcement. " You'll marry 
when you are an admiral, no doubt" 

" Long before that, mother. As soon as 
I'm twenty-one I shall marry dare. I shall 
have my pay and the two hundred a year 
which my godfather left me ; we can live 
upon that." 

He was barely sixteen — a mere child, of 
course; but there was such resolution in his 
face and tone that his mother was alarmed, 

"All shall be as you please, my darling 

VOL, I. D 
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boy," slie said, laughing to hide her uneasiness. 
" I only make one condition." She was 
speaking seriously now, and her face hardened 
suddenly. *' You must give me your word — 
you must faithfully promise me — not to write 
to Clare. Then 1, in my turn, will undertake 
to look after her." 

'^ Oh mother, don't make such a hard con- 
dition," the boy entreated. But his mother 
was obdurate; and after some thought and 
anxious hesitation, the lad gave her the promise 
she demanded. "All right, mother, I know 
you think it's for the best," he said, "and 
I feel my darling will be safe in your 
keeping." 

Mrs. Steele bowed her head in assent, and 
the compact was sealed with a kiss. 

^ * 4& -jt * 

The parting between the young lovers was 
brief and very sad. 
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*'You will not change or forget me, my 
Clare ?" said Harold. 

"How can I ever forget you, Hal?" she 
answered, sobbing, " Whom have I to love in 
all the wide world — but you ?" 

" I must not write to you, darling," cried 
Harold. ** I have promised mother that I will 
not. She thinks it best so, and she will take 
care of you for me. What diflference can 
letters make when we know and love and 
trust one another — so well ?" 

Clare bowed her lovely head. He had 
agreed, and so must she. He slipped a ring 
upon the third finger of her left hand. 

"Wear that always for my sake," he 
cried. 

And she, reading the two words written in 
enamel upon the broad gold band, answered : 

** For ever!" 

* * 4$- ^e- ^fr 

D 2 
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The next morning was the one fixed for 
Harold's departure. 

"Remember, mother, remember — ^for my 

sake." 

This was his last whisper, as he was clasped 
in his fond parent's arms. 

She was not a lady, and she had many 
faults, but she loved her son passionately ; and 
as she held him in her close embrace, and 
heard him so impressively bid her " Remember 
for his sake :" "Of course, my darling, yes — 
yes 1" she cried, her utterance choked by tears. 
But she had not the slightest idea to what 
that earnest injunction of his referred. It 
recurred to her afterwards, and she smiled 
compassionately as she thought what a romantic 
impressionable creature her Harold was. *^ He 
will have fallen in love a dozen times before 
he returns." 

Thus she concluded her reflections, and felt 
vastly consoled by the conviction that her son 
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would prove as destitute of faith as she Herself 
was. 

Never, night or day, did that little ring 
quit Clare's finger. 

Mrs. Steele was not slow to perceive Clare's 
pale face and altered demeanour after Harold's 
departure, and she mentally resolved that 
the promise her son had extracted from her 
should not be kept. 

Nursing vague thoughts of treachery in 
her bosom soon engendered positive hatred for 
the innocent object of it. And this feeling 
was increased as the passing weeks and months 
developed the early promise of Clare's beauty, 
making the slight graceful child into a lovely 
woman. 

How to rid herself of this incubus, this 
unconscious rival of Cecilia's, this detested 
"flame" of Harold's, became an engrossing 
thought to Harold's schemino: mother. The 
matter required careful deliberation. Palpable 
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injustice would bring about furious resentment 
on the part of that impulsive sailor-lad. Of 
course the whole affair was mere child's-play, 
and with another boy would have been dis- 
missed with the contempt of ridicule. But 
Harold was so resolute, so steadfast, so straight- 
forward, so quick to detect falsehood, that his 
mother feared him. And she had seen that, 
for the moment at least, his love for Clare, 
however childish, was all-absorbing and sincere. 
Could she contrive to find some grave fault 
with the girl ? Could she dismiss her on some' 
pretext of duty unfulfilled, of carelessness or 
inattention ? No ; that was not possible, since 
Clare toiled and slaved from morning until 
night, and never neglected any one of her 
multifarious and compUcated duties. 

" I will struggle on for his sake," was the 
girl's oft-repeated mental resolution. 

" She does it all to baffle me," declared 
Mrs. Steele, and determined not to be foiled. 
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The wish is fathe;: to the deed. We axe 
supposed to be governed by circumstances, 
whereas, with a moderately strong will, we 
mostly contrive to mould them to our purpose. 

" Circumstances'^ at length occurred which 
enabled Mrs. Steele to carry out her purpose 
with an apparent show of justice on her 
side. 




CHAPTER III. 

MAURICE. 

How dwarfed against his manliness 

We see the poor pretension — 
The wants, the aims, the follies, bom 

Of fashion and convention. 

" My dear Maurice, this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure ! " exclaims Mrs. Steele, as her stepson, 
whom she fears as much as she admires, enters 
the boudoir (Mrs. Steele is nothing if not 
fashionable) in Hyde Park Place. " I was just 
saying to Cissy — wasn't I, Cissy dearj? — that 
I so much wished you would call to-day.] And 
where is that dear Lord Kempton V 
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Lord Kempton is lunching with his 



cousins." 



" Oh dear, how I wish you had brought him 
with you 1" exclaims Cecilia, speaking with the 
peculiar nasal drawl which so plainly betokens 
her origin. *' He is the most fascinating being 
I ever had the good fortune to meet." 

Maurice vouchsafes no reply to this gratuitous 
rhapsody on the part of his sister. Turning 
towards her mother he says significantly : " So 
Harold is back?" 

Mrs. Steele blushes, and the colour, which 
with her betrays confusion, resembles the peony 
rather than the rose. 

*' "What, have you seen him already ?" she 
exclaims eagerly. *^I wonder if he has been 
treating you to such a ridiculous scene as he 
favoured me with ?" 

She attempts a laugh ; but her uneasiness 
is beyond any conventional mask. 

** I did not find him either ridiculous or 
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amusing," says Maurice quietly. "He was 
thoroughly upset, anxious, and excited/' 

*'And all about that affected, stuck-up, 
good-for-nothing girl ! " cries Cecilia, forget- 
ting her usual drawl in her over-mastering 
indignation. 

*' Be quiet. Cissy ! " says Mrs. Steele 
hurriedly. 

There is a look upon Maurice's grave face 
at this moment, which fills her with dismay. 
She has learnt to dread the scathing criticisms 
which it has been her lot to endure from this 
resolute and most Quixotic stepson of hers 
on previous occasions. Vulgar and common- 
place as the woman is, she possesses a 
certain amount of shrewdness, a quality of 
which Cecilia is absolutely deficient. And, 
to give the mother her due, she is always 
ready, as is the cackling hen, to protect 
any one of her chickens. So now she pre- 
pares herself to receive the enemy's shot 
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in person, and thus to save her child from the 
fierce fire of scorn and ridicule. 

" Don't mind Cissy, Maurice," she says 
soothingly. ** She does not know what she is 
talking about. Listen to me. I am sure you 
will believe that I am dreadfully grieved that 
Hal should have made this scene the very day 
of his return home. You must know how 
anxious I have been to have him back again 
after all these long years." 

Her eyes fill with tears as she speaks, 
and the harshness of her voice is lost in its 
momentarily tender vibration. 

Maurice knows that in her way she does 
love his brother, and that she has felt anxious 
during his absence, and is no doubt much 
grieved by his present conduct ; but Hal is 
not entirely to blame for that. 

" What Hal says is, that you have broken 
a promise you made him, mother. It is that 
which has so completely upset him, poor lad." 
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" This is altogether too absurd 1 " exclaims 
the mother, forgetting tears and tenderness in 
her fast-rising wrath. " As if I could keep a 
girl in my service who has turned out most 
abominably, just because Hal fancied himself 
in love with her when he was a small school- 
boy." 

*^But did Clare turn out most abomi- 
nably?" asks Maurice, with a peculiai: 
emphasis on the words he quotes. 

^' Indeed she did ; you need not sneer at 
mamma's expression, Maurice ; no words could, 
be too strong where Clare's audacity is to be 
described." 

It is Cecilia who, regardless of her 
mother's warning frowns, makes this decla- 
ration on her own account. 

*' I command you to be silent, my child," 
says Mrs. Steele severely. "This is not a 
subject of which you can have the slightest 
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experience, I am proud to say that my 
daughters, thanks to their mother, are good 
and innocent girls, Maurice ; and there are 
certain subjects which — h'ml " 

*'Let there be an end to this farce, 
mother," says Maurice sternly. " If you do 
not think Cecilia's presence desirable, send her 
out of the room ; but do not let us waste any 
further time in futile discussion. Tell me all 
about Clare — all, please — and as briefly as 
possible." 

Cecilia makes no attempt to carry out her 
half-brother's suggestion, which she mentally 
votes most insulting ; but seats herself a little 
nearer to her mother, and looks towards her as 
though impatiently awaiting the commence- 
ment of a most interesting recital. 

" Let me tell you first of all, Maurice," 
says Mrs. Steele, making a laudable efibrt to 
speak calmly, "that Clare Eedmond is a 
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proud, conceited, self-willed girl. Jackson 
says she never would associate with her or 
any of the other servants. Isn't that ? " 

"Very natural, I should say," Maurice 
suggests promptly, "since she certainly had 
nothing in common with them. She was a 
very well-educated girl, and quite an artist in 
her way." 

" Her way indeed ! " remonstrates Mrs. 
Steele. " She was the most conceited crea- 
ture that ever breathed; and as for her 
looks " 

" But this is straying from the subject in 
question," says Maurice quietly. His tone 
and the look he giv^s his step-mother produce 
an instantaneous eflFect. 

She " pulls herself together " and resumes 
her narrative in a more direct fashion. 

'^ Our Cissy came out eighteen months ago. 
Lord Verstrume met her at her first ball, was 
evidently very much taken with her, and from 
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that hour commenced to pay her the most — 
the most — desperate attentions/' 

Mrs. Steele looks for confirmation to her 
daughter, and Cissy purses up her lips and 
wags her head impressively, as one who fails 
to find words adequate to the situation. 

Maurice glances from one to the other, and 
covers his mouth with his hand to conceal an 
irrepressible smile. His mother construes his 
perfect silence into attention, and resumes her 
story. 

"Lord Verstrume came here day after day, 
and sat here hour after hour. He really is a 
charming man. Do you know him, Maurice V^ 

*' I have met him." 

" Don't you think him very fascinating ? So 
clever, so witty, and entertaining?" interrupts 
Cecilia, unable to keep silent any longer. 

" Indeed I do not," replies Maurice briefiy. 
" To all decent men he must appear what he 
is — a leering old satyr ! " 
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" I am sure you completely misunderstand 
the dear lord," said Mrs. Steele loftily. " He 
certainly always made himself most agreeable 
to us, and we never had a fault to find with 
him, until that bold girl tried to entrap him 
with her artful wiles. She began all of a 
sudden to take a wonderful interest in little 
Amy's health ; said the poor dear child looked 
pale, and required fresh air and exercise. I — 
who am always easily touched where any one 
of my darlings is concerned — fell into that 
designing creature's trap without a moment's 
hesitation. She proposed to take Amalia for . 
a walk in Kensington Gardens every morn- 
ing, and I — in my innocence — thanked her 
and consented. Now, what do you think of 
that ?" 

" So far I fail to see anything very repre- 
hensible," says Maurice. 

He is beginning to feel horribly wearied by 
the harsh clatter of Mrs. Steele's tongue. 
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** Ah ! that is because you do not know all 
yet," says that lady impressively. 

" I wish to heaven you would make haste 
and inform me/' he replies, with an impatient 
sigh, 

** Those walks in Kensington Gardens soon 
became part of Clare's daily duties, until Amy 
— ^poor little Amy — ^put me on my guard. 
* Mamma,' said my innocent lamb, 'when- 
ever we sit down to rest in the Gardens, Lord 
Verstrume is sure to come up to us, and he 
sits down by Clare's side and talks to her in 
whispers all the time. And Clare gets so red 
and seems so uncomfortable. And one day I 
looked round just after we had left home and 
I saw Lord Verstrume following us, I told 
Clare, and she was so cross with me for look- 
ing back. I never knew her so cross before, 
and really I had done no harm, had I?' 
*No, indeed, my blessed innocent,' I said, 
kissing her watchful eyes. * Now be sure you 

TOL. I. E 
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tell me every time Lord Verstrume talks to 
Clare anywhere; but don't you say a word 
about him to her, or let her know what I 
have bid you/" 

Maurice glances curiously at his step- 
mother. She is too engrossed in her recital 
now to notice him at all. 

"That Amy is the sharpest little pet 
you ever saw. She watched Clare like a 
private detective, and one day she noticed 
his lordship took hold of Clare's hand ! " 

^' Mirahile dictu! and Clare?" asks 
Maurice. 

"She jumped up, flushing awfully. I 
suppose she saw the child watching her, and 
from that day she had the impertinence to 
refuse to go into the Gardens at all. No 
doubt she had led his lordship on far enough 
to suit her own purposes. I confess I scolded 
her well] [for her obstinacy, and then milady 
said she would walk anywhere but in the 
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Gardens with my child. I do loathe and 
detest hypocrisy. We all have faults ; but 
give me frankness, and 111 forgive the rest. 
From that day Clare began to make herself 
perfectly odious, and Amy told me many other 
things I thoroughly disapproved of." 

"I think little Amalia might have been 
l)etter employed than in playing the spy, 
for her own sake," observes Maurice coldly. 

It is Mrs. Steele's turn to look discomfited 
now. 

"I must confess," she says, "that association 
with Clare may have made my baby some- 
what precocious and worldly. Indeed, it 
was chiefly on the child's account that I was 
60 anxious to get rid of Miss Clare ; but just 
then — matters came to a — crisis. One day 
Lord Verstrume had been for a long time 
with Cecilia in the boudoir, so long that I 
thought " 



*' Never mind about me now, mamma," 
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cries Cissy angrily. "Tell Maurice about 
Clare, how she ^ 

"I will tell Maurice just what I saw, 
my dear,'' says Mrs. Steele eagerly. "He 
cannot doubt what my own eyes witnessed." 
Maurice inclines hia head. "Hearing foot- 
steps in the passage, and expecting to see 
Lord Verstrume, I opened the door very softly, 
and there — just opposite to me, on the 
threshold of the morning-room, which Clare 
used as a workroom — I saw Lord Verstrume 
with his arms round the girl's waist " 

" How very revolting ! '* exclaims Maurice. 

" You are quite right ; it was revolting," 
answers Mrs. Steele. She is grateful to her 
stepson for having helped her to a word; 
for her " confusion of epitaphs " is marvellous 
at times. "That bad girl,'' she continues, 
*'not content with having behaved so out- 
rageously, actually added hypocrisy to her 
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offence; for no sooner did she see me than 
she began to struggle and cry *' Help ! " 

" Pretending she did not like it," sneered 
Cecilia. 

"Quite possible she did not," retorts 
Maurice sharply. ' *' The mere touch of that 
old wretch must have appeared like pollution 
to a right-minded girl." 

Cecilia blushes furiously ; perhaps with 
the recollection of what had happened in the 
boudoir that same afternoon, 

''Did you never meet Lord Verstrume 
at the Fermanaghs, Maurice?" asks Mrs. 
Steele, anxious to create a diversion. 

"Never," says he, "nor in any other 
respectable house. His chief resort is the 
Kaleidoscope Theatre, I believe." 

" But he is surely considered very fasci- 
nating by most people in society ? " suggests 
Cecilia, who, having recovered her momentary 
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emharras, is determined not to be put down 
any further. 

" What sort of society ? ^' queries Maurice, 
*' Fifth-rate burlesque actresses, or disreputable 
ballet-girls, eh ? " He has spoken with a sneer 
on his lips ; but now he suddenly changes 
his tone, and adds, with serious entreaty, 
" Let me beg of you. Cissy, not to go about 
proclaiming your friendship for anyone so 
disreputable as old Lord Verstrume. Men 
of his stamp and of his tastes have done 
more to cast an odium on the stage, and 
those who belong to it, than all the Puritan 
influences in England." 

This declaration sUences CecUia, and dis- 
comfits Mrs. Steele also, Maurice is so fright- 
fully severe at times ! To conciliate him 
she now observes : 

" We certainly labour under a terrible dis- 
advantage — your sister and I — since we have 
no young men in the house to tell us what's 
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what ; whom to eat — I mean whom to meet — 
and whom to avoid. Your papa really is worse 
than nobody ; always shut up in the City ; 
and if he " 

"What was the upshot of the scene in 
the passage, mother?" asks Maurice sharply. 
He dreads the introduction of any fresh 
grievance into this protracted discourse, 
"Did you go to the girl's rescue, and 
order that wicked old nobleman to leave your 
house ? " 

Mrs. Steele hesitates. 

" I really did not know what to do, 
Maurice. The girl evidently whispered to 
him that they were observed, for he dis- 
appeared like a flash of lightning. After 
a time I sent for Clare, and gave her a piece 
of my mind. I told her she had disgraced 
my house ; that Lord Verstrume would not be 
likely to come and see any of us again after 
what had occurred, and that, of course, she 
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could no longer remain under one roof with 
my daughters, but that I would try to 
get her into some penitentiary." 

" You told her that ?" cries Maurice. 

''Yes, and she was most insolent She 
said that she hated Lord Verstrume, and that 
it was my duty — my duty! — ^to protect her 
against annoyance, and not to insult her 
when she met with it. What more she said 
I will not trouble you with ; it was all dictated 
by the same insolent spirit ; and when I 
offered to write to Sister Barbara, who is at 
the head of the Home in South Kensington, 
she flatly declined to enter a reformatory, even 
. if the heads of it should be willing to receive 
her* Then I fairly lost my temper, and gave 
her warning, telling her I thought a wreck's 
notice should be sufficient for her to find 
another situation for herself, since she de- 
clined the generous interference I had so 
kindly ofiered her. That night, while we were 
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at the theatre, milady calmly takes herself 
oflf, without saying good-bye to anyone^ 
.Jackson told me she had not seen her the 
whole evening, and supposed she was sulking 
in her bedroom. But, when we went up to 
look for her, we found she had gone. Of 
course it was my duty — my painful duty — to 
examine all the cupboards and drawers, but 
nothing of ours was missing. She had only 
taken a small hand-bag and her workbox. 
She had even left most of her clothes behind 
her. No doubt she knew that where she was 
going she would find silks and satins, which 
would be more to her taste than the sitnple 
gowns I made her wear in my service." 

"And you have neither seen nor heard 
anything of her from that day to this ? " 
asks Maurice. He speaks anxiously now. 

''Nothing!" says Mrs. Steele coldly. "I 
suppose the wretched girl fancies I shall pursue 
her and have her locked up." 
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"That is nonsense," says Maurice hotly. 
"You cannot shut a girl up for being kissed/' 
Then, glancing curiously at Cecilia, he adds ; 
" I am ready to admit that the woman who 
allows Lord Verstrume to kiss her deserves 
to be placed in solitary confinement for the 
rest of her days." 

" Ah, there is the gong ! " exclaims Mrs. 
Steele, who feels truly grateful for this 
diversion. " You will stay to luncheon, 
Maurice ? " she adds, regardless of her 
daughter s displeased frown. 

Cissy's momentary annoyance is far less 
to be feared than Maurice's severe and dis- 
interested anger. He, who is so handsome, 
so clever, so generally admired, knows some 
of the most influential members of the " Slite 
of society" (Mrs. Steele's pet phrase, and 
always delivered with unction) ; he will stay 
away, if she gives him cause for annoyance, 
as he has done on previous occasions; and 
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while he is in town, Mrs. Steele certainly 
desires to bask in the sunshine of his presence, 
and glean from it the reflected light which 
throws a halo about his aristocratic patrons. 
These are the causes which conspire to make 
her invitation to luncheon more pressing than 
usual. 

"Thanks," he says, rising and taking up 
his hat, " I have no time to spare to-day ; 
every hour is already disposed of. My term 
of tutorship expires to-morrow, and I have 
to pack up. Then we dine early to-night ; for 
Kempton wishes me to go to some theatre 
with him." 

"You are not going to be a tutor any 
more, I hope ? " queries Cecilia, who, taking 
example by her mother, has hastily resolved 
to prove the great interest she feels in 
Maurice's plans. 

Maurice smiles. He certainly does look 
very handsome when he smiles. 
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" I shall probably be a tutor, and a tutor 
only, for the rest of my days," he sajrs. " In 
June I go westward with a reading-party ; 
and in October I return to Cambridge. I 
shaU be glad to divide my attention a little 
more. The care and responsibility of looking 
after so precious a lordling as the eldest son 
of the Earl of Fermanagh has been almost too 
much for me at times." Then, with a sudden 
change of manner, " Good-bye," he says, 
and with much impressiveness adds; "I 
sincerely hope you see nothing more of Lord 
Verstrume ? " 

" He has called twice," says Mrs. Steele 
uneasily; "but everything is changed between 
us. That terrible scene put an end to our 
hopes. I feel convinced that, but for that 
wicked girl, his lordship would have proposed 
to our Cissy." 

Maurice laughs. 

"You h^ve reason to be grateful to that 
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* wicked girl' after all, then," says he, and 
moves towards the door. But Mrs. Steele 
detains him. 

" You must not leave me like this, 
Maurice," she entreats with genuine emotion. 
" Tell me, what shall I do about Hal ? He 
swears he will never rest until he finds Clare, 
and that he will not return home until he has 
found her. He must be mad. Did you ever 
hear of such folly ? " 

*' Yes ; I have heard of something like it ; 
people will fall in love, you know, mother, 
especially at his age. In the spring — that is, at 
the age of twenty — the young man's fancy — 
Cissy will tell you the rest." 

*' But this is the wildest infatuation ! " 
cries Mrs. Steele. "He has not set eyes 
on Clare for five years. They only played 
together as children. His is blind love 
indeed PV 

" You must not brand an affection as 
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untrustworthy because it seems blind," says 
Maurice quietly. " Blind passion is sometimes 
stronger than open-eyed reason." 

"But, Maurice, dear Maurice, do at least 
promise me to persuade my poor misguided 
boy to give up this senseless pursuit. He 
must not spend all his precious time in hunting 
a shifty will-o'-the-wisp." 

" You might as well expect me to stop a 
raging flood, mother. Kesign yourself to 
letting him have his way. You cannot prevent 
him indeed." 

" Oh Maurice," cries Mrs. Steele, sobbing 
now, and burying her face in her hands, 
**you are encouraging my boy — ^you are taking 
his part against his loving and devoted 
mother." 

" I admit that I can feel for and with 
him." 

*' Then you think I am to blame ? '' 
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She asks this question after some hesitation, 
and she uncovers her tear-dimmed eyes that 
she may watch the steady resolute face, which 
at times is so hard to read. 

" I do think you have been very much to 
blame," he says truthfully. 

" And you will help my boy to find this 
disreputable girl, and — and — to marry her ? " 
sobs the unhappy woman, who, for the 
moment, really feels crushed and humiliated. 
"''I suppose you have forgotten that such 
a 771155 - alliance would break my heart, 
Maurice ? " 

"Do not distress yourself unnecessarily, 
mother. I do not wish Hal to marry Clare 
Redmond ; nor should I further such a scheme. 
I certainly mean to seek the girl now for my 
own satisfaction. Your story has interested 
as much as it has pained me." 

" I never knew you were romantic. 
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Maurice," says Cecilia, happy to despatch at 
least one arrow on her own account. 

^* Neither did I," says Maurice coolly, 
** but I hope I am just/* 



CHAPTER IV, 

AT THE KA.LEIDOSCOPE. 
The old, old story. 

Of light and sliade, 
Love, like the opal sender — 
like it, may be to vary — 

May be to fade. 

After leaving the paternal residence Maurice 
betook himself to the office of a certain 
^*Mr. Joseph Garbles, formerly of Scotland 
Yard." 

Thus ran the legend engraved on a brass- 
plate which ornamented the outer door of one 
of the houses in Alpha Street, Strand. 

VOL. I. p 
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Mr. Joseph Garbles, who was a philan- 
thropist by inclination, and had been a 
detective by profession, now combined pleasure 
with business in the useful profession of — spy. 

Not that he would have tolerated so 
opprobrious a denomination for a single 
instant. No ; it was his pleasure and his 
pride to make secret investigations for the 
benefit — entirely for the benefit — of his 
clients, i.e. of those who chose to employ 
him. He preferred cases requiring secrecy, 
accuracy, and despatch, and devoted himself 
to their investigation with a zeal and energy 
worthy of a better cause. 

"A better cause?" — what cause could be 
better than the settling of private quarrels 
in a public court, the raking up of shameful 
family secrets, and the finding of audacious 
witnesses who bore testimony to acts which 
had never existed, save in their corrupt 
imaginations ? 
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To the astute Mr. Garbles the speedy 
discovery of the missing girl " Clare " pre- 
sented no difficulty whatever. " We shall 
find her, sir, find her and restore her to her 
friends — to you, sir" (with a knowing leer), 
" before the week is over. You may take my 
word on that, sir, and you will oblige me by 
the payment, in advance, of twenty-five pounds 
for current expenses. Those are our terms, 
sir, for preliminary inquiries, and when the 
matter is settled, and the lady is found, 
another twenty-five pounds. I don't think 
you will find the man in London who'd 
take and do the business for you simpler nor 
more accommodative than that." 

Thus unctuously spoke Mr. Garbles; and 
Maurice, having listened attentively, and 
paused to reflect, assented to the terms pro- 
posed. Fifty pounds was a considerable sum 
out of his scantily-supplied purse; but the 
relief he should be able to give to poor young 

F 2 
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Hal "before the week was over" was well 
worth that amount, and more too. Then 
Maurice remembered how shamefully his re- 
latives had used the helpless girl who was 
dependent on them for shelter and bread, 
and his kind heart ached for the friendless 
orphan. 

" I shall indeed be much relieved, be most 
thankful to you, Mr. Garbles," he said in his 
pleasantly candid way, "if you can find the 
missing lady for us. We have serious appre- 
hensions on her account of course." 

" That in course, sir," replied Mr. Garbles, 
and, with a wide grin on his evil face, he 
added, "I think you said, sir, as how the 
young party has very good looks ? " 

Maurice felt tempted to make a sharp re- 
tort ; but remembering who the man was, and 
what his method of life, he wisely desisted. 
" I want to use, not abuse him," he reflected, 
and replied urbanely : 
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" It is Miss Kedmond's remarkable beauty 
which will, I think, lessen the difficulty of 
discovering her. She is tall, and carries her- 
self in a stately manner. She has large dark 
eyes, and her complexion is that of a Spanish 
rather than an English girl; but she has 
golden-brown hair, light rather than dark, and 
mostly a high colour in her cheeks." 

"The description certainly do sound un- 
common fine,'' said Mr. Garbles; "but then, 
you see, sir, we always make allowances for 
the soffen'd feelings of them as is seeking 
missing friends." 

" Never mind our feelings, man ; find Miss 
Kedmond for us," cried Maurice hastily. He 
was getting impatient again. 

"And it's your opinion, sir, as this re- 
markable handsome young person is trying to 
earn a Aonest living by doing fancy needle- 
work?" Mr. Garbles did not grin as he 
asked this question. He was beginning to 
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feel some awe of this stern determined-looking 
visitor of his. 

"I think it extremely probable that she 
would do so," said Maurice. "She is well- 
educated in every respect; but her chief 
accomplishment is the designing and carrying 
out of what people call artistic needlework." 

Of this and all the other information 
vouchsafed by Mr. Steele, Joseph Garbles 
made ample notes in his ledger. 

" I'll let you know, sir, as soon as we find 

ourselves on the track," he said, opening the 

office-door for his visitor. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

" On the track," mused Maurice. Ah, no 
doubt this wily old detective would have no 
difficulty about the business he had under- 
taken so cheerfully. And Clare would 
be found. But where, how, with whom? 
"Whenever I find her I shall make her my 
wife ! " 
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These words of Harold's, so resolutely 
spoken, rang in his brother's ears. 

In the lad's present extravagant and wildly- 
impetuous mood he would be ready — ay, eager 
— to marry Clare on the spot, if only he 
found her. 

This conviction acted as a caution on 
Maurice, and made him resolve to be prudent 
rather than energetic in the matter of this 
vital discovery. Should Mr. Garbles find 
Clare, Maurice must certainly make it his 
business to inquire minutely into every detail 
of the life she had led after leaving Mrs. 
Steele's house, before he allowed rash young 
Harry to see his charmer again. .For the 
girl herself Maurice felt the deepest pity, such 
pity as only good men can feel. As for his 
stepmother, the more clearly he understood 
the villanous part that lady had played in 
this domestic drama, the greater became his 
horror and contempt for her. 
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In any case atonement must be made to 
that unfortunate and much-wronged girl ; but 
Harold's interest was of still greater conse- 
quence to the anxious brother, and Harold 
must be watched over and preserved at all 
hazards. 

Maurice was right when he said of himself 
that he was not romantic but just. He 
always tried to look at every side of a ques- 
tion before he even ventured to pronounce an 
opinion upon it at alL And this admirable 
caution saved him from the error of senti- 
mental partisanship. Justice with him never 
hardened into severity, and mercy, therefore, 
was not likely to degenerate into morbid 
sentimentality. 

•3& ^ ^ ^ * 

"You will come to the Kaleidoscope to- 
night, won't you, Maurice?" says Lord 
Kempton^ as he and his quondam tutor sit 
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down together to their last tSte-d'tSte dinner. 
** I have taken stalls/' 

"Very well," says Maurice, indifferently. 
He does not much care about the Kaleidoscope 
burlesques. " I will go wherever you choose to 
take me. But have you not seen * Proserpine V 
I thought you were there the other night." 

The young fellow colours visibly. 

"Ye-es, I was there," he says, with an 
abortive attempt at indifference ; " but Harford 
would come away before it was all over, and 
I want to see it again." 

For "it" Maurice mentally substitutes 
" her." And his suspicion is correct. He very 
soon discovers the object of his youug friend's 
interest in a young lady who is attired in a 
wondrous combination of tarlatan and spangles, 
and whose onerous duties as maid-in-waiting 
to her Majesty Queen Proserpine are certainly 
no great tax upon her mental powers, since 
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she is simply required to smile, dance, and 

stand at ease. 

'* Don't you think that girl in pink very 

pretty, Maurice?" whispers Lord Kempton, 

who has been gazing at the attendant 

* 
sylph in anxious silence for some minutes 

past. 

" No," says Maurice, in his decisive way. 

"You cannot see the one I mean. Here, 
take my glasses. That one in pink near the 
wing." 

Maurice looks again, and with more critical 
attention. 

"Yes, she looks nice," he says presently; 
and after some hesitation he adds: "Much 

too nice to be here." 

* 

"That's just what she is. You've hit it 
straight this time, and no mistake, Maurice," 
answers Lord Kempton eagerly. " She truly 
is a dear good little girl." 

"How in the world do you know any- 
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thing about her ? " asks Maurice, in a tone of 
annoyance. 

He certainly does feel thoroughly "put 
out." He has taken such exceeding pains, 
such endless precautions, to keep his young 
pupil from all dubious acquaintances and asso- 
ciates during the two years of his tutorship ; 
and it does seem hard that within the last 
week of his guard the boy, profiting by 
Steele's temporary absence, has made an ac- 
quaintance which to the tutor seems most 
undesirable. 

"Why did I let him go to the theatre 
with his cousin, and without me ? " Maurice 
asks himself reproachfully; and, turning to 
his pupil, he inquires : " What do you 
know of this Miss Vivia Delane, pray?" 

He has glanced at his programme, and 
reads the name ofi* with angry derision. 

" Her name is not Vivia at all ; it is 
* plain Susie' — that's what she told me. 
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you know; and I could not help saying 
it might be pretty Susie, but it could not 
be plain." 

Lord Kempton repeats these, his first 
attempts at conversation " with an actress," as 
though they are the chronicles of some witty 
celebrity. He blushes and stammers the 
while, and looks just what he is — an over- 
grown schoolboy. 

*'But how came you to speak to her 
at all?" asks Maurice. 

"Harford introduced me. He knows all 
the girls here. He went behind the scenes 
to speak to the manager ; he asked me if 
I'd like to come too. Of course I said Yes. 
Oh, it is a queer place ! Such winding 
passages, such queer steps up, and steps 
down, and such a general fuss and hurry 
and bother I Well, it was as much as I 
could do to follow my cousin. He is used 
to the place, and I was not. Turning round 
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a comer — ^what someone called the prompt- 
•wing — ^I came into collision with — with that 
young lady." (With the emphasis comes a 
fresh rush of colour into the lad's eager 
young face.) "I was afraid I had hurt 
her, and apologised, of course. Then Harford 
came up and introduced me. Presently the 
manager appeared ; and while he and John 
were talking together, I managed to get a 
little chat with Miss Delane. She is such 
a good girl — so gentle and so ladylike I 
quite different from all the rest, who were 
pushing, and laughing, and chattering, and 
screaming. For this was between the acts, 
and the curtain was down," 

"Well?" asks Maurice, anxious to know 
all that has to be told, and not blessing 
John Harford, who has been the cause of 
this disastrous meeting. 

"Well, Maurice, don't look cross," says 
the young lord discontentedly. "I am sure 
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you would have smiled and been as com- 
plimentary as possible if you had stood by 
that young lady's side and listened to her 
pretty talk, as I did." 

" Possibly ; but not having enjoyed that 
privilege, you must be my informant. Tell 
me what she said to you." 

"Oh, she told me all her story, poor 
child," answers Lord Kempton, reassured by 
his tutor's apparent interest. " Her mother 
was a dancing -naistress, and she herself 
learnt to dance as soon as she learnt to 
walk. In fact, she said she found dancing 
the easier of the two, unless she felt very 
sad ; ^ then,' she said, ' she could only 
crawl.' Oh, she is so amusing! She says 
the funniest things, and she looks so demure 
all the time. I never met anyone like 
her before." 

Maurice groans, but not audibly. 

" Her mother is dead," resumes the young 
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lord, believing his tutor to be deeply in- 
terested; "and Miss Delane lives with ber 
grandmother and another girl — an actress 
too, I think. They have two rooms some- 
where in Soho — *Not much of a place/ 
she told me ; * but though we're homely, 
we're happy; and enough is as good as a 
feast any day/" 

"Well, don't you be going to see her> 
Kempton," says Maurice, beginning to believe 
that no great harm has been done as yet ; 
"you know how your family hate all that 
sort of thing." 

" She is a very good girl," says Lord 
Kempton hotly, "and a good girl, be she 
a burlesque actress or a countess, is a fit 
acquaintance for anyone. The poor child 
must live, and to accomplish that necessity 
she has to earn her daily bread. She 
works hard enough for it, that's very certain ; 
and it's a blessing she can dance break- 
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downs so well, and looks so pretty, or else 
she would — starve. Thirty-five shillings a 
week isn't a fortune ; but it does keep the 
wolf from the door, as she says. She is 
on her promotion now. Six months ago 
she was only in the ballet; but she hopes 
to get better parts in every piece now, as 
she has done fairly well in this one. That 
is her idea, poor child; but Harford says 
she will never be allowed to get on in this 
theatre because she is respectable, and so 
the others hate her; and she will not get 
what she deserves, as promotion is not the 
result of merit, but of favouritism, here. 
Therefore the well-behaved girls have no 
chance, unless they encourage old Hoaks 
himself, or the lardy-dardy idiots he chooses 
to consider as patrons. Patrons forsooth ! 
they — the decent girls I mean — find all 
their attempts at getting on abortive, and 
are made to feel that the stage — this sta2:e 

o o 
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at least— is not the place in which to earn 
an honest livelihood. Is not this a = scan-^ 
dalous state of things, Maurice ? When I 
heard it all, and remembered that sweet 
child's truthful eyes and simple speech, my 
blood boiled, and I felt inclined to punch 
the manager's head. Great, fat, bloated, 
butcher-like beast he looked, as he stood in 
the wing, chucking one girl under the chin, 
patting another on the back, calling them 
all ^My dear' with disgusting familiarity. 
By Jove 1 if he had dared to lay a finger 
on poor little Susie, I'd have felled him like 
an ox, as he is — or rather a Hoaks.*' 

Lord Kempton laughs boyishly as he 
delivers himself of his witticism (?). But 
suddenly he seizes the opera-glass again and 
concentrates his attention upon the stage. 
The curtain is up now. 

**Ah, this is the last scene," he says. 
" Isn't it pretty ? Does not Su — ^Miss Delane, 

VOL. I. Q 
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I mean, look perfectly lovely in white ? No 
one could doubt that she is a good girl. 
You can see it in her face, can't you, 
Maurice ? " 

This time Maurice does groan aloud ; 
but the groan is changed into a conven- 
tional sigh of relief, as he rises from his 
stall and stretches his weary limbs. "Oh, 
these boys! these terrible boys!" he is 
thinking. " What am I to do with them ? 
Harold frantic about lost Clare Redmond, 
and now Kempton raving about a dancer 
of breakdowns at the Kaleidoscope ! " 



CHAPTER V. 

OVEB A CIOAB. 

Wisdom means a world of pain. 

It is an exceptionally wann April evening. 

Myriads of stars gleam overhead; and to a 

casual passer-by the dim shadows of the cool 

Green Park suggest that a night spent within 

its iron gates would be no great hardship 

after all. 

Ask those who have tried it, my friend 1 

The choice of a resting-place lies between 

the tantalising and decidedly hard upright of 

a square wooden bench, or the sodden level of 

o 2 
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grass on which the dews of night have fallen 
in copious showers. 

Maurice looks into the Park as he is passing 
along westwards ; but he is on the safe side in 
Piccadilly, and he glances through the high 
iron railings abstractedly as he paces along 
until he perceives that a figure, a tall female 
figure, is stealthily gliding over the grass 
within the Park, and that she evidently desires 
to keep on a level with him. 

Presently the woman stops, and he mechani- 
cally stands still also. Then, from out the 
close folds of her clinging black shawl a hand 
is protruded, a long shapely white hand, and a 
voice says : 

" In God's name, help me — give me money 
for a night's lodging ! I have slept on a bench 
twice, and I feel so tired — so iU." 

Maurice thinks of Clare. The girl who 
has just addressed him speaks in the tone and 
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with the accent of a lady. What can have 
brought her to this miserable pass ? 

It is not Clare ; for this girl has bright fair 
hair. So much Maurice can distinguish even 
in the semi-darkness. 

But it might have been. 

And for Clare's sake and Harold's, Maurice 
gives the sweet -voiced supplicant half -a- 
sovereign. 

'' From my heart I thank you ! God bless 
and keep you ! " cries the girl, and she buries 
her face in her hands and sobs. 

Maurice walks steadily on. Five minutes 
before he felt decidedly out of temper with 
himself and the rest of the world. This little 
incident had softened his mood, and the poor 
girl's earnest thanks echo in his mind and attune 
it to gentler thoughts. 

He had been considerably annoyed by 
Lord Kempton's revelations at the Kaleidoscope, 
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and the fact of his pupil's declining to 
accompany him home after the perform- 
ance was over, did not serve to mitigate his 
displeasure. 

" I promised Harford that I would look in 
at the Albany after the theatre, and stay and 
have a chat and smoke with him and some 
other fellows whom he has asked to meet me. 
I am sorry to leave you, Maurice ; but a man 
must keep his engagements, you know." 

This declaration was received in silence. 
Lord Kempton had evidently forgotten that 
it was his tutor's last night at home, and 
Maurice was too proud to remind him. With 
a hasty good-night they separated at the 
entrance to the Albany, and Maurice, secretly 
anathematising Harford, his theatrical pro- 
clivities and gossiping friends, made his way 
westwards. 

Soon after that odd adventure with the 
fair-haired beggar, he arrived in Park Lane 
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and opened tlie door of Hyde House with 
his latch-key. 

His heart is heavy as he ascends the long 
flights of stairs which lead up to his own 
particular " den." 

All partings are more or less sad. And 
this is the last night he will spend under the 
roof which has afforded him such pleasant 
shelter during two years. True, he and his 
pupil have been absent from London a great 
deal; they have travelled, have seen strange 
countries, and interviewed many interesting 
foreigners. But all the time of their journeying 
they have never settled down. Moving was 
the order of the day then ; rest was thought 
of as far distant, and only spoken of in con- 
nection with — home. And home to both 
has been synonymous with this particular 
house among the crowd of London houses. 
And now that they had returned to it, 
and realised its comforts and its luxuries 
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once again, it is time for Manrice to bid it 
adieu for ever. 

His present purpose is to remove to a 
modest apartment he has taken in King 
Street. 

Lady Fennanagh, speaking for herself as 
well as the earl her husband, has invited Mr. 
Steele to remain as a guest at Hyde House as 
long as he can arrange to do so, and Maurice 
knows the invitation to be as sincere as it is 
cordially spoken ; but he declines it. He has 
some literary work to complete, and just now 
particularly desires to be entirely unfettered, 
since he has volunteered to devote himself to 
some extent to his poor brother's all-absorbing 
business — the pursuit of Clare. 

Maurice knows that any share in this 
Quixotic enterprise will sadly interfere with the 
pleasing task of composition he has so lately 
embarked upon. But Maurice has a kind 
heart, and his tenderest feelings have been 
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aroused by the evident misery of his hot- 
headed young brother, and the profound com- 
passion he himself feels for that hapless 
outcast — beautiful Clare. If only he could 
ascertain that she was housed and cared for,, 
if his mind could be relieved by the knowledge 
that she was not destitute, not suflfering and 
in absolute necessity, like that poor creature 
who had appealed to him just now ; then he 
would be relieved of his keenest anxiety. 
But while he thought of her as possibly in 
want of bread — struggling, forlorn — he could 
take neither rest nor relaxation on his own 
account. So far the spirit of his brother had 
moved and dominated Maurice's calmer sensi- 
bilities, and the remembrance of the cruel 
treachery of Mrs. Steele and her malicious 
daughter fired his indignation afresh whenever 
he thought of it. 

Entering his den, Maurice approaches the 
widely-opened window, which in the daytime 
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commands an extensive view of Hyde Park. 
He now looks sadly out into the stiU mystery 
of the dark spring night. 

He is far above the line of sight of such 
belated pedestrians as are stiU wandering along 
Park Lane. They can see nothing of the man 
leaning against a window-frame so high above 
their heads. And he, for his part, is not 
sorry to forget the troublous outside world 
for a time. His own reflections are far from 
pleasant just now ; and to comfort himself 
to some extent, perhaps, to smooth the ruffled 
course of his thoughts, he lights a cigar, an 
unwonted luxury, which is therefore more 
thoroughly appreciated. On one point he 
had made up his mind, even before he left 
the Kaleidoscope Theatre. Lord Fermanagh, 
who is coming up to town to-morrow, shall 
certainly receive a word of caution from the 
ex-tutor as to the undesirability of John 
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Harford's companionship for his young cousin 
Kempton. 

It is more than provoking to Maurice, 
who has fulfilled his duty as guardian to the 
son of the proud house of Fermanagh with 
unremitting energy, zeal, and devotion, to find 
that on the only occasion of his absence fron^i 
his post that adventurous pupil of his should 
have kicked over the traces and made some 
running on his own account. The bare facts 
of the case seem amazing to Maurice, as he 
mentally passes them in review. 

Lord Kempton behind the scenes, and in 
familiar conversation with a ballet -girl — 
wonderful ! 

The youth is pretematurally grave and 
reserved, and, as a rule, clings to and upholds 
the traditions of "caste'' with an almost 
inflexible rigidity. He really emulates the 
earl his father in every detail of creed and 
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bearing. His lordship is a stanch Conserva- 
tive and a martinet as regards discipline. 
To young Kempton the head of the house 
appears "very good form;" and he has 
religiously striven to model himself after this 
excellent pattern. Considering the difference 
in the age of father and son, the latter has 
succeeded remarkably well 

It seems as difficult to Maurice to picture 
the Earl of Fermanagh himself in merry 
converse with a saucy ballet-girl, as to imagine 
grave Kempton amidst such undignified sur^ 
roundings. And yet the fact of the adventure 
remained, acknowledged — ay, boasted of — by 
the chief actor in it. 

Lord Kempton is only just twenty-one, 
but he looks much older. By nature he is 
careless and easy-going; so it has certainly 
been a matter of some difficulty to him to 
acquire that air of hauteur and reserve on 
which he prides himself. 
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Maurice knows the lad's natural proclivities 
well, and is thoroughly aware of the sub- 
stratum of placable indolence which underlies 
his self-possessed manner. He is of the world 
worldly, and Maurice sincerely hopes that 
boyish fickleness may be latent among his 
other hidden qualities. But there is certainly 
some cause for anxiety, thinks the tutor, as he 
remembers his pupil's sudden and strange 
change of demeanour at the Kaleidoscope. 
Lord Kempton earnest, eager, and demon- 
strative in his admiring plaudits; talking 
with enthusiasm of moral perfection, which 
is above rank and station; clenching his 
fist and ready to inflict personal chastise- 
ment on Mr. Hoaks, because that enterprising 
gentleman chooses to manage his theatre 
according to his idiosyncrasies and with scant 
regard for the moral welfare of the corps de 
ballet — this unexpected metamorphosis is 
enough to arouse Maurice's alarm. 
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Had Kempton contented himself with 
some passing allusion to Miss Delane's per- 
fections, had he spoken with a light laugh, 
and told his rencontre behind the scenes as 
a joke, there would have been no cause for 
anxiety. But this was not the spirit in which 
the young peer alluded to his adventure 
with "Susie." 

Heavens, if this lad should have fallen in 
love also 1 Fallen in love, and with a ballet- 
dancer 1 He certainly has betrayed an amount 
of interest and enthusiasm to-night which is 
. equally at variance with his code and his 
usual practice. Let us bow our proud heads, 
and. cry Miserere / 

No wonder Maurice works himself up into 
a state of terrible apprehension, as his brother'^ 
love-sick plaints and wailings are still ringing 
in his ears. 

"It seems like the second act of a very 
realistic comedy," he thinks, smiling as this 
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view of the " situation " occurs to him. And 
then he leans forward again and watches the 
curling cloudlets of smoke as they float along 
on the light evening breeze. 

He himself, standing in the full blaze of a 
gas-lamp, appears like a white silhouette, 
clearly defined against the black background 
of night. He is really tall ; but the breadth of 
Ms well-knit frame takes away from his height. 
His hair is dark, save where the light brings 
out a gleam of reddish hue, which lurks in 
the depths of the waving masses, and again 
betrays itself in the curling tips which rest on , 
the low wide brow. His eyes are keen and 
bright, and look out from their dark laches 
inquiring and attractive. In the sunlight 
they appear green, just now they seem gray ; 
but at all times they are candid and clever, 
the honest mirrors of an honest man's soul. 
His features are clear-cut and regular, the 
chin well moulded, square, and firm. The 
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mobile mouth inclined to be satirical, save 
when Ifhat rare smile which women have 
described as " beautiful " transfigures the pale, 
clear, statuesque face. 

Such, in outward appearance, is Maurice 
Steele, as he stands in that cosy familiar den 
of his for the last time, and reviews the 
position of affairs with that pleasant com- . 
panion, a good cigar. "The second act of 
a comedy; yes. All the actors are armed 
with their parts; but I have none given to 
me. I am only looking on, and yet I do 
not feel in the independent position of the 
spectator pur et simple. I cannot take up 
my iat and walk out of the theatre as soon 
as I feel bored, tired, or irritated by the aspect 
of affairs. Nor am I as deeply engaged in the 
progress of this realistic comedy as are the 
actors themselves. My assistance may or 
may not be required ; all I can do is to hold 
myself in readiness at the wing, and thence 
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to watch the general proceedings of those so 
deeply involved in this mad play yclept The 
Love of Boys.'' 

Presently Maurice forgets the personal 
trouble and discomfort inseparable from his 
position, vis-d'Vis **the boys/' in whom he takes 
so much interest. Most men would pooh-pooh 
the whole affair, call it ** ridiculous, beneath 
contempt, childish folly,'' etc. This Maurice 
cannot do. He thinks, and has reason to hope, 
that Lord Kempton's sudden fancy may 
prove as fleeting as it was startling. And 
he knows that the young a.ristocrat is sus- 
ceptible to worldly considerations. Family 
pressure, duly brought to bear upon him, 
cannot fail to have a desirable effect. He 
loves his fond mother as much as he fears 
his stem father. 

But with Harold the affair in any case 
must prove more serious. He, under his 
light debonair manner, his joyous laugh, 
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and frankly ingenuous speech, possesses a 
depth of sentiment as profound as it is unex- 
pected by those who listen to his merry 
talk and see the mischievous sparkle in his 
bright-blue eyes. 

Of late those eyes have been dimmed by 
many hot and bitter tears, which scorched 
the more because they have been shed in 
secret, Hal feeling as much ashamed of them 
as of all else that appeared womanish and 
silly to others. To himself his grief seems 
as sacred as it is incurable. Incurable until 
dare shall be found, that is. 

All this Maurice * realises, as also that his 
young brother is as innocent, or certainly as 
guUeless now as he was five years ago, when 
he recommended his handsome bride-elect to 
the tender mercies of his schei^aing ambitious 
mother. " Poor Hal ! " thinks Maurice, flinging 
his cigar out of the window, and closing it 
with a weary yawn and stretch. ** Poor Hal ! 
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lie indeed is loyalty personified. Worldliness 
and calculation must enter prominently into 
Kempton's scheme of life ; but to Hal they are 
words with no meaning. He swears that his 
love can never change, and is as confident of 
the lasting good faith of the beloved one as he 
is of his own. Kempton might yield for a 
time to pleasant external influences, but he 
would always be on his guard; no fleeting 
feeling would ever lead him to forget himself, 
or what is due to his position. Harold, on the 
contrary, where he gives himself at all, reserves 
nothing, and opposition in any shape will but 
serve to make him cling to his purpose with 
the more resolute tenacity." 

These are the conclusions Maurice, after 
profound and painful meditation, has arrived 
at ; and he is by no means satisfied with the 
aspect of aff'airs as they present themselves to 
his view, an interested but inactive spectator 
from the wings. He little thinks, poor man, 
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that when he enters upon his new life on the 
morrow, the life which is to be devoted to 
literature and rest, he will but be moving a 
step nearer to the time when he will be called 
upon to leave his post of observation, and 
himself take an active, if not a prominent, part 
in the social drama on which he has so anxiously- 
pondered over his cigar. 
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Think naught a trifle, though it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles — ^lif e. 

"We never go to meet, of set purpose, the important 
events of this life. We turn suddenly around a comer 
and come upon them face to face. 

Weeks passed on — weeks composed of grievously 
tiying days and hours, each one of which added 
to the measure of poor Harold's acute suffering 
and truly agonising suspense. 

Maurice was comfortably settled in his new 
quarters by this time, and did his best to 
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devote himself to that literary labour to which 
he had so long looked forward. But how can 
intellectual pursuits thrive when their would-be 
author is liable to perpetual distraction ? This 
was Maurice's case at the present time. 

Mom, noon, and night he was never free 
from Harold's invasions. His visits certainly 
did not last long ; but what they lacked in 
length was more than made up for by 
repetition. 

The Saragossa was paid off now, and the 
young sailor had his time at his own disposal. 
He spent every hour of it in alternately 
bemoaning and wildly seeking his lost love. 
He had adhered to his original determination, 
and had not "darkened the doors" of his 
parents' house again. He sternly refused to 
see either his mother or sisters ; and once, when 
he heard the sound of the girls' voices, as he 
entered the house in which Maurice was lodging, 
the irate youth turned and fled. 
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He wandered about London like an un- 
quiet spirit, seeking his Clare, but finding 
her not. 

He had one interview with his father, 
which was eminently unsatisfactory to both 
parties. 

Mr. Steele, in telling Maurice about this 
visit of his brother's, added his conviction that 
the boy was ''off his head." 

*'I suppose he will return to his senses 
some day," added the old man peevishly; 
" but I hope he makes no mistake about my 
intentions. If he fancies I am going to beg for 
the honour of his company in Hyde Park Place, 
he is decidedly mistaken, and you may tell 
him so." 

Maurice smiled. It must seem very strange 
to the hard-headed old City man who had 
lived all his life for money, money, money 
only, to find one son preferring clean hands to 
a full purse, and the other thinking love the 
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sole necessity of earth or heaven. No wonder 
James Steele did not understand his boys, 
but rather looked npon them as problems 
insoluble. 

Mr. Grarbles's ambition was fired by the 
unforeseen difficulties the finding of dare 
presented, and he certainly left no stone 
unturned which might lead him to the dis- 
covery of that mysterious young lady's hiding- 
place. She was not working in any of the 
schools of fine-art needlework; nor was she 
supplying any shops in London. On that 
point Mr. Garbles declared himself absolutely 
satisfied. And as neither his employes nor 
Maurice or Harold obtained any trace of the 
missing one, the ex-detective, who could not 
claim more money from his client since he 
evidently made no progress on the road of 
discovery, began to tire of the case at last, 
and contented himself with the problematical 
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statement that " Missy " had most likely gone 
off to the Continent. " They always does it, 
sir," he said coolly. "They manages to get 
their fifty shillings by ^ook or by crook, and 
then they slopes — it is their nature to-o." 

Where, then, was Clare ? 

It is possible to hide oneself, and to remain 
secm'ely hidden, in the midst of London — 
crowded London. 

Perhaps it was thus Clare lay perdu. 

»Time went on, and Maurice began to feel 
seriously alarmed on Harold's account. His 
friend, young Sumner, with whom the sailor 
was staying, said that he ate very little, slept 
not at all, and seemed a prey to the one 
all-absorbing grief. 

" We shall be having him down with 
brain-fever or something worse if he goes on 
like this much longer," poor Harold's friend 
said anxiously. 
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And Maurice felt that it devolved upon 
him to take some decisive step for his brother's 
ultimate welfare. 

" We must get him sent abroad, and at 
once," he said, taking a sudden resolution. " I 
will write to Admiral Styles. He will take 
him to China if I put the true ^tate of the 
poor lad's case before him." 

**God bless you, Maurice,' cried Sumner, 
'^ how little you know about Hal's real state ! 
He told me only last night that if he were 
ordered abroad now he would throw up the 
Service and live upon his godfather's legacy." 

Maurice ground his teeth. He felt himself 
unequal to further discussion concerning one 
so utterly lost to reason, to all sense of 
manliness, as Harold began to appear to 
him now. 

To throw up all his prospects of a 
distinguished future, of an honourable career, 
for the sake of — what ? — a pretty wilful girl, 
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who chose to hide herself from the only friends 
she had in the world ! 

In his natural impatience with Harold, 
Maurice for the moment forgot the wrongs 
which had driven Clare forth from the shelter 
of his father's house. 

But presently he remembered all, and 
felt the old compassion for the homeless 
wanderer. 

"We must try for some home appoint- 
ment for him if he refuses to go abroad," 
Maurice said to Jack Sumner, who was 
watching him anxiously. He also felt 
greatly troubled on Hal's account. 

" I am sure you are wise in getting the 
dear old fellow to do something — anything," 
he said. " Action and change must benefit 
him. If he goes on like this his brain will 
soften, or he'U take to drink, or go to the 
devil in some way." 

" Something shall be done, and at once. 
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that I will undertake," said Maurice, with 
decision ; and went straight away to * Hyde 
House, where he was certain of a hearing, 
and probably of assistance from Lord 
Fermanagh, who had a brother at the 
Admiralty. 

The following week Harold Arthur Steele 
was duly appointed to the flagship at Ports- 
mouth. 

" He will ruin himself running back- 
wards and forwards to London," growled 
Mr. Steele 3enior, when he read the appoint- 
ment in The Times. 

" Better do that than ruin himself by 
throwing up his profession altogether," said 
Maurice, who had had the greatest difficulty 
in inducing his brother to accept even thia 
home appointment. 

Two or three days before Harold was. 
to join his new ship, the brothers were 
strolling along Piccadilly together ; and 
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Harold, who was always on the qui-vive 
when he found himself in a crowded 
thoroughfare, remarked on the unusual 
number of people loitering in the vicinity 
of the Academy. The sight of a tall woman 
who carried her head erect, always set his 
heart beating wildly ; and even Maurice's 
equable temper had been rujffled beyond control 
once or twice by the frantic endeavours of 
Harold to look into the face of such ladies 
as aroused his momentary curiosity. 

Poor Harold, what disappointments he 
made for himself ! How unlike his Clare 
were most of the tall girls at whom he gazed 
with such startling earnestness! 

"Of course there is a crowd here,'' said 
Maurice, striving to tighten his grasp on 
his brother's arm, as that impetuous youth 
was about to pursue another tall phantom. 
*^The Academy has only been opened three 
or four days. Come in and have a look 
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round, Hal; when you get down to Ports- 
mouth you wiU be expected to have * done the 
pictures; 

" Curse the pictures ! " growled Harold 
savagely. His characteristic in these days 
was universal anathema. 

" Curse them, if you please, old growler,'* 
answered Maurice good- humour edly ; " only 
come and help me look at a few." 

Harold yielded, but not with a good grace. 
All places were indifferent to him now ; but 
he had an idea that he was more likely to 
meet Clare in the street than elsewhere, and 
for this reason avoided even shops, unless 
compelled to enter them. Might she not 
pass by a window towards which he, stand- 
ing at the counter, would be turning his 
back? 

On the steps of Burlington House Maurice 
met a man whom he knew slightly, a colonel 
of engineers. 
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^^ Would you like my catalogue, Steele ? " 
asked this obliging person. " I take as great 
an interest in the show as you do, and have 
marked some of the best pictures." 

Maurice thankfully accepted the offer. 

*^ Don't come away without having a look 
at Percy Hetheringham's picture. There is 
always a crowd around it ; but bide your 
time, it is well worth waiting to see." 

" All right, and thanks again," said 
Maurice, and the brothers passed on. 

Ascending the staircase, he began to 
examine the catalogue. 

**We must look out for this wonderful 
picture of Hetheringham's, Hal," he said. 
*^ Colonel Peel is a judge ; weVe had many a 
chat about art. , It is the one subject we 
have in conmion." 

Harold felt he had no subject in common 
with anyone just now, and followed his 
brother mechanically. 
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" Ah, I have it ! " exclaimed Maurice, 
turning down a page of the catalogue, 
^^Eoom IV., 'Maud Muller,' by P. Hether- 
ingham. 

And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

Let us make our way to Eoom IV. at once." 

" Right," answered Hal. Room XX. 
would have been the same to him. 

They push their way through the well- 
dressed but not always well-mannered crowd ; 
and after a tedious delay find themselves 
outside the serried ranks, pressing close to 
what is evidently the picture of the room. 

"We cannot get near it for the next 
hour," says Harold wearily. *^ Give it up 
for to-day, Maurice." 

He is longing to be out in the fresh air 
again — longing to be back in the streets, 
intent on his eternal quest. 
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"No, Hal," says his brother decisively, 
" Have some patience, for my sake. Peel 
said this picture was worth waiting for ; and 
I mean to wait." 

Harold resigns himself to circumstances, 
or rather to the strong will of his brother. 

Maurice having a certain purpose in view, 
is quite content to bide his time until its 
accomplishment is at hand. 

When the inner circle of the admiring 
crowd begins to move, and he sees a space 
clear before him, he pushes Harold forward. 

Movement of any kind is agreeable to 
the latter, since it seems to bring him a 
step nearer to his exit from this horrid throng. 

He has no hope of meeting Clare here ; 
but in the streets 

By this time he stands face to face with 
the picture of " Maud Muller." 

And, less than a minute after, he is 
struggling back through the ever-increasing 
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crowd. He pushes his way, uttedy r^ardless 
of protest and vitnpeiatioiiy until he has 
seized his brother^s arm. 

'^Come and look, Maurice! She is here 
—here!'' 

His face is white — ghastly. His lips 
tremble, so that he can barely articulate, and 
his eyes have the look in them of one who 
has seen a ghost 

** Hush, man, hush ! " whispers Maurice 
fiercely. " Every one can hear you. For 
Heaven's sake command yourself, and don't 
make a scene here. AVhat has happened 
now ? " 

Maurice has witnessed the blighting of so 
many false hopes on the poor overwrought 
boy's part lately, that he only expects to 
behold another tall and visionary likeness to 
the missing Clare in the her he has just been 
summoned to " come and look at." 

But as he, in his turn, stands face to face 
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with the picture of "Maud MuUer," he also 
knows that this is the portrait — and a 
marvellous likeness — of Clare Redmond. 

It is nearly three years now since he 
beheld the original ; but he has not a 
moment's doubt as to her identity. 

That face with its rich colouring and 
perfect contour, is unique. Those lustrous 
dark eyes, so full of wistful pathos, are Clare's 
eyes. 

They look sadder, almost reproachfully 
out from the canvas, and the girl seems much 
older, more fragile, and yet more womanly 
in appearance. 

Gazing with rapt attention upon that 
beautiful face, Maurice, who looks with a 
jnan's eyes, as well as with an artist's criticism, 
upon the painting, understands and forgives 
his brother's ravings, 

But now ? 

** We must go and find Hetheringham in- 
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stantly," exclaims Harold, seizing the catalogue 
to find the artist's address. 

" Gently, Hal,'' says Maurice quietly, with- 
drawing himself from the crowd, and leading 
the way to one of the centre ottomans. " Sit 
down here for a moment. You look like a 
ghost still. I know Hetheringham ; there 
will be no difficulty about finding him. I was 
at his studio two or three times before I left 
England, and when Kempton and I met him 
in Vienna he asked us to look him up as soon 
as we returned to London." 

"Then don't keep me sitting here. Let 
us be off at once ! " cries Harold, starting up. 

" I must just speak a word to that little 
gray-haired man first," says Maurice, rising 
also, and making his way along the room, 
^* That is Sturge, the art-critic, and he knows 
Hetheringham intimately. He may be able 
to give us some information." 
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"Eight," says Harold, and his restless 
impatience is merged in keen interest. 

The moment has at last arrived when he 
begins to see his way to the end he has had 
in view for the last six wretched interminable 
months, and now he can afford to wait with a 
good grace just for a minute or two. 

Maurice, meanwhile, is thankful for this 
momentary delay, this check on Harold's reck- 
less impatience. The elder man is, in fact, 

afraid. 

He does not at all like the idea of going 
off with Harold on the spur of the moment 
to beard Hetheringham in his den. He knows 
something of that gay young artist personally, 
and far more. by repute. He remembers the 
society Master Percy mixed with in Vienna, 
and he calls to mind certain stories in which 
that gay Lothario has played conspicuous 
parts in London. And he wisely concludes 
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that it will be most desirable for all parties 
concerned to keep Harold and the Bohemian 
apart for the present. 

Sturge, the art-critic, is fortunately nnable 
to teU the brother anything definite about the 
model who sat for "Maud Muller/' 

" Hetheringham was quite mysterious about 
lus chief picture tins year/' he teUs them, 
screwing up his wizened ferret-like face. " In 
fact, he showed it to no one until the last 
Sunday before ' sending in.' Kept the subject 
and the model dark, you know. We were 
chajQSng him about this mysterious reaper the 
other night at the Academy Club; but he 
turned sulky and walked offi That's his way 
when he is put out, you know. We had all 
seen his other pictures ; but no one had heard 
of this ' Maud Muller,' which is out and out 
the best thing Master Percy has done as yet. 
' Taking the Pitcher to the Well ' is here, in 
Koom VI. Have you seen it ? Quite a gem. 
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* Peter the Hermit' is weak in composition; 
but the colour is good. ' Maud Muller ' is cer- 
tainly his masterpiece. He has his foot well 
in the stirrup just now ; no doubt about that. 
Lucky dog! he has actually sold the three. 
What can a man " 

** Where is this man Hetheringham now ? " 
interrupts Harold fiercely. He can restrain 
his impatience no longer. What on earth does 
Hetheringham's luck signify to anyone ? He 
wants to find Clare, and can await no further 
dissertation from the loquacious little critic. 

That diminutive person has not perceived 
Harold hitherto, and now turns and looks at 
him with considerable astonishment. 

Agitation and excitement are legible ill 
every line of the young fellow's pale nervous 
face. His voice trembles; indeed, he is 
trembling aU over. 

"My brother, Mr. Sturge,'' says Maurice, 
introducing them. He feels annoyed by 
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Harold's too evident want of self-control. 
"We are very anxious to see Hetheringham 
at once on a matter of urgent business," lie 
explains, meeting the critic's inquisitive eyes 
with as much indifference as he can command 
in his own. " Have you any idea if he is in 
town just now ? " 

"I really can't tell you," answers Sturge 
uneasUy. Something in the younger brother's 
resolute face has alarmed him. He has a 
great liking and admiration for Percy Hether- 
ingham, " the rising genius of the day," and 
would far rather save him from, than expose 
him to, anything like " trouble." And Harold's 
mien is certainly threatening. "Something 
about that mysterious model, no doubt," is the 
thought in his mind, as he replies to Maurice's 
inquiry. "I suppose he is in town. Most 
men are here just now. I saw him the day 
before yesterday at the club. Ah, by-the-bye, 
he told me then that he was thinking of going 
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abroad almost immediately; but he did not 
say where or for how long. You are sure to 
find out at his studio." 

"Thanks, thanks," whispers Maurice hur- 
riedly; while Harold is violently dragging 
him by the arm. 

"I'm ojff to-morrow," he cries. "Don't 
forget that, Maurice. We have not a moment 
to lose." 

"Of course there's a woman in this," 
mutters Sturge, wiping his eyeglass carefully 
before he turns his attention to a fresh pic- 
ture. " Oh Percy, my boy, what a fine fellow 
you'd be if it were not for those treacherous 
iv^omen I " 

Mr. Archibald Sturge was a devotee to 
misogamy. 
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Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay : 
To-morrow's falser than the former day — 
lies worse ; and while it says, " We shall be blest 
• With some new joys/' cuts off what we possest. 

The brothers are soon seated in a hansom, 
and speeding towards Chelsea, the district in 
which Mr. Percy Hetheringham's studio is 
situate. 

Harold is calmer now, earnest, eager, 
expectant, and silent. 

Maurice is also silent for a while, but far 
from happy; and after a time his uneasiness 
manifests itself in a pertinent question. 
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"Would it not be much better, Hal/' 
he says impressively, "to let me tackle 
Hetheringham by myself ? " 

Harold turns sharply, and faces his elder 
brother with keen scrutiny in his blue eyes. 
They have lost all their brightness of late, the 
wonted look of boyish merriment has died out 
of them ; but they are steadfast, penetrating, 
serious, and Maurice does not care to meet 
them lest they should discover the thoughts 
in his mind at the moment. 

" Of course I shall go with you," says Hal, 
with prompt decision. "He can have nothing 
to say to you that I should not hear." 

"I hope not," answers Maurice doubt- 
faUy. 

" You hope not ! " cries his brother, with 
passion. "Do you think I will permit you 
to express a doubt about her — about my 
Clare?" 

The young fellow's voice sounds so 
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piteous, as lie lingers over the last words, 
that Maurice refrains from further remark. 
Great compassion is possessing him, as he 
realises the nature of the foreboding which 
Sturge's comments had previously aroused in 
his thoughtful mind. 

Nothing was known of the model who 
stood for "Maud MuUer." Percy had been 
** chaffed " about her ; but had remained 
mysteriously silent. It was this last as- 
sertion which most alarmed Maurice, for he 
knew Percy's character well as regarded 
women. 

He was unscrupulous in what he did, but 
very careful in all he said. 

What if Hetheringham had been the real 
cause of Clare's flight, and Lord Verstrume 
merely a pretext ? 

With such troubled thoughts perplexing 
and tormenting him, no wonder Maurice 
takes refuge in silence. 
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"At last!" exclaims Harold, as the cab 
draws up opposite a long low glass building, 
a combination of shop and conservatory, over 
which " E. Spruce " is printed in conspicuous 
red letters. 

Harold is about to enter the shop, when 
Maurice stops him. "I know the way to 
the studio," he says ; ** follow me." And he 
walks along a narrow passage which leads to 
the back of the conservatory. 

The end of the passage opens out on to 
a sort of courtyard in which two separate 
houses stand facing the back of " E. Spruce's 
establishment. 

Brass plates adorn the doors of the 
houses, on the stone front of which is graven 
"Baskerville Studios, 1, 2." 

No. 1 surmounts the brass plate bearing 
the name "Percy Hetheringham." 

No. 2 belongs to "Paul Everitt." 

" Will you knock, or shall I ?" asks Harold. 
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He speaks in hot haste, and before Maurice 
has time to reply, he seizes the knocker on 
the door of No. 1, and raps as though he 
would rouse the dead. 

In this case quick and dead are callous : 
there is no reply. 

Then Maurice attacks door No. 2, and 
this is presently opened by Mr. Paul Everitt 
in person. 

** I have a model sitting," says Mr. Everitt 
erossly. ** You must excuse me ; cannot see 
anyone just now." 

He holds his resplendent palette in one 
hand, his mahl-stick in the other, and has a 
pipe in his mouth. 

His eyes betoken surprise and indignation, 
and his utterance, owing to the pipe, is 
indistinct. 

" Can you tell me anything about your 
neighbour, Mr. Hetheringham ? " asks Harold 
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anxiously. The artist's angry impatience does 
not dismay him in the least. 

" Gone abroad — ^think — don't know," says 
Everitt, and closes his door. 

Maurice, who knows artists, and respects 
their work, is not aggrieved. Harold is. 

" Brute I " he mutters. 

**He has a model posing; we couldn't 
expect him to receive our interruption 
graciously," says Maurice. "Come back, 
and we will inquire at the shop." 

Harold leads the way this time, stalking 
along the straight narrow passage as though he 
wears seven-league boots. When he has turned 
the comer and fronts the shop, he stumbles 
over a boy, who is kneeling on the ground 
filling up a row of flower-pots with mould. 

" Hullo ! " exclaims the lad, who has just 
escaped being run over by the gentleman's 
impatient feet. 
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'^ Beg paxdon, my man," says Harold, with 
a smile. He always has a smile for children. 
"I was in a hurry and did not see you. I 
did not hurt you, I hope ? " 

*' Lor', no, sir ! " says the boy, wistfully 
watching the hand of his interlocutor as it 
glides into a waistcoat-pocket, and producing 
a shilhng, oflFers it to Joe. 

^'Can you tell us anything about Mr. 
Hetheringham, who lives at No. 1 round 
the corner?" asks Maurice. 

**He's a hartiss, sir," says Joe, as if that 
answered all possible inquiries. 

" And where is he now ? " asks Harold. 

'' Gone abroad, sir," answers Joe. " Per- 
haps mother knows where. Shall I call 
mother, sir ? She's in the parlour a-back of 
our shop." 

*'Stop a moment, boy," says Maurice, 
who is always practical. **Have you seen 
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a tall handsome young lady coming here 
lately ? " 

" A good many ladies comes past here at 
times," says the boy. " But they goes 
straight down the passage and into yer 
studier. They goes to have their picturs 
took; but I never noticed what they was 
like. They goes down, and Mr. Hethering- 
ham he lets 'em in hisself ; we don't know 
nothing about 'em." 

"Joe, you young vagabones, who are yer 
a- talking to?" exclaims a shrill voice from 
within the shop. 

"That's mother, and ain't she in a wax 
just ! " exclaims Joe, with a gesture the 
reverse of respectful. And then he hides 
the shilling in his shoe. 

"And what can I do for you, sir?" 
inquires Mrs. Spruce, appearing on the thres- 
hold of her shop, and changing her tone 
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the moment she perceives that "swells" are 
conversing with her Joe. " Eoses is coming 
on fine, or is it cut flowers you might be 
wanting ? " 

" We want a little information, if you will 
kindly give it ? " suggests Maurice politely. 

Selling is more in Mrs. Spruce's way 
than giving; but she manages to smile, as 
she says : 

"Won't you step in and have a look 
round?" Gents mostly like a buttonhole; 
whether or no, she reflects ; and these do 
look as if they could pay. 

But when she finds that she is to be 
interrogated d propos of Mr. Hetheringham's 
models, she assumes an air of virtuous 
indignation. 

" There's lots of 'em as comes and goes," 
she says ; " but I take very good care to 
know nothink about young persons as goes 
to any studi-ers." 
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Mrs. Spruce speaks as though the "stu- 
di-er" were a den of iniquity, and its fre- 
quenters the reverse of respectable. It is only 
when Maurice, inspired by a happy thought, 
requests her to select a dozen of ^ her finest 
roses for him, that " virtue " unbends, and 
scenting a profitable sale, becomes suddenly 
communicative. 

" I do seem to remember," she says ; 
"and it's the colour of these han'som' roses 
as brings it to my mind. I do remember 
Mr. 'Etheringham a-buying of some red 
Camillas for a tall fine-looking young woman 
as stood in the doorway while I was cutting 
of 'em. She was a pretty creature ; but she 
looked that miserable I could not 'elp a- 
pitying of her, though she were — a modell." 

Mrs. Spruce utters the last obnoxious word 
as though it burnt her tongue. 

" She looked miserable ! " exclaims Harold. 
*' Was she anything like this ? " and he pro- 

E 2 
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duces a qarte-de-visite photograph of Clare 
from his pocket-book — of Clare as she was 
five years ago. 

*' That's 'eri" says Mrs. Spruce. '^That's 
'er, sure enough ; but she must 'ave 'ad a 
bad illness since, she were that thin, and 
her eyes were that big, and looked all 'oiler, 
like as though she'd been a-frettin' or — or 
starved, or somethink. Her dress were very 
poor too, just a skimpy gown and a bit of a 
jacket, what they calls a costume in the shops, 
and no shawl, and such a bitter cold day." 

" Maurice ! " groans Harold, and clutches 
his brother's arm ; but Maurice, having struck 
the colloquial vein in Mrs. Spruce, is deter- 
mined to hear more — at all events to find 
out all his informant can tell. 

He learns that Clare went to the studio 
day after day for some months, and that 
the last time Mrs. Spruce saw her she was 
quite bright, and looked handsome and cheer- 
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ful too. That was but a few weeks ago, 
and she had a decent gown to her back 
then. "Not that she ever dressed fine^ 
sir," is Mrs. Spruce's concluding statement; 
"but she did look comfortable and well- 
to-do, and she always spoke kind and 
pleasant-like, not giving of herself airg. 
Poor soul, I do believe as she were too 
good to be one of them modells." 

A supplementary order for two dozen 
assorted carnations, each one "fit for a 
speciment," elicits still further informatiou 
from Mrs. Spruce. 

It is her business to clean out the 
studio and " do " for Mr. Hetheringham. 
She holds the key, and goes and gives the 
place '*a bit of a dusting" once a week 
now he is away. " Gone abroad " is all 
she can say on that subject. No orders 
have been given about forwarding any 
letters. Those that come are left in the 
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lett€r-box. "Them haxtiss is all so uncer- 
tain," she says. "'Ere to-day and gone 
to-morrow." And, after some hesitation, she 
consents to let the gentlemen take a look 
round at the studio, though she is sure 
Mr. Hetheringham would be in a fine fury 
if ever he knew it; for he's a "very 
partickler sort of gent — he is." 

" Come along, Hal," says Maurice ; " we 
may find some further clue in the studio." 

Maurice's fears are beginning to take 
shape, and every word Mrs. Spruce has said 
confirms his suspicions. How had Clare 
made Hetheringham's acquaintance, and how 
had it come about that she — ^who had so 
much talent and so many money-making 
resources — had condescended to earn her 
bread as a model ? 

Do subtle means exist by which thought 
is communicated without the help of words ? 
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Maurice tliinks so, as he enters the 
studio and glances at Harold's darkening 
brow and his pale set lips. " God forbid 
that he should meet Hetheringham now!" 
thinks the elder brother ; and then for a 
moment he forgets his companion, as his 
appreciative eyes fall on the decorations of 
the ante or reception-room which leads to 
the large studio beyond. In this gem of 
a " parlour '' all Percy Hetheringham's artistic 
taste is displayed. The paper on the walls 
is one of Morris's chefs-dceuvre ; the curtains 
were brought from the far East; and each 
article of furniture has a history of its 
own, and has been "treasure trove" in 
some distant foreign city by Percy himself, 
who is an authority, as well as a con- 
noisseur, of styles, periods, and gems of all 
kinds. 

All these signs and wonders absorb 
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Maurice's attentions; but Harold has no 
eyes for anything but a simply-framed 
water-colour sketch which hangs upon the 
wall over the richly - carved oak mantle- 
piece. 

It is no masterpiece, this stately iris, 
with its slender leaves, which rivets Harold's 
attention; but it is cleverly drawn, and 
coloured with taste; and beneath it is 
written, in a hand that he knows well, 
poor boy! — 

** Maud Muller fecit.'' 

He stands for a minute or two staring 
at the sketch, until the iris seems to be 
painted in flames of fire, and to dance wildly 
before his afirighted eyes. He tries to speak ; 
but the words refuse to come. His tongue 
is paralysed, there is a maddening mist 
before his eyes. 

" Oh sir, the gentleman is ill I " exclaims 
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Mrs. Spruce, touching Maurice's arm and 
pointing to his brother. 

Maurice turns quickly, and steps aside, 
only just in time to catch Harold in his 
arms as he falls forward — insensible. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PARTING. 



True faith and reason are the soul's two eyes : 
Faith evermore looks upward, and descries 
Objects remote ; but reason can discover 
Things only near — sees nothing that's above her. 

A SPLITTING headache and a sense of utter 
prostration were the natural consequences 
of the varied and terrible emotions Harold 
had passed through, on the day of his 
visit to the Academy. He had spent a 
sleepless miserable night, his active thoughts 
assuming the most hideous and cruel aspect, 
as thoughts are wont to do during the long 
trying hours of darkness. 



Ik 
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Maurice came to his brother's bedside 
early the next morning ; for this was the 
day fixed for Harold's departure. Seeing 
the poor lad's haggard and woe-begone 
appearance, he greatly feared that fresh 
difficulties would arise, and that the appoint- 
ment obtained for the sailor with so much 
trouble would, after all, be sacrificed at the 
moment of its ratification. 

** I suppose you feel as you look — ^unequal 
to a journey, Hal ? " he asked, in a tone 
which, if not hopeless, was certainly resigned. 

To his surprise, Hal lifted his head from 
the pillow and said quietly: 

" I am not up to much to-day, I admit, 
but I shall certainly go, since I have pledged 
myself. A headache is only a woman's 
complaint after all, and even our ladies 
manage to get over that kind of suffering, 
if they have a ball or a journey and a 
pleasant partner in prospect. My prospects 
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are not exactly enticing ; but then — I am 
a man, and with me duty should be para- 
mount always. After a while I may even teach 
myself that pleasure and duty are synonyms. 
Meanwhile it behoves me to do what 'England 
expects of every man ' as readily as possible/' 

A smile, so faint as to appear weird, 
flickered over the lad's changed face as he 
spoke. Something dimmed Maurices sight. 
He coughed away a choking feeling before 
he said: 

" I am heartily glad you have plucked 
up iihe spirit to start, old boy. I am sure 
it is the very best thing you can do. Will 
you let me stay and do your packing for 
you now, as your train leaves at 2.45?" 

To this Harold readily agreed. 

The brothers lunched together somewhat 
hurriedly, and, both feeling the subject of 
yesterday's exploits too serious and impor- 
tant to admit of casual allusion, avoided it^ 
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each resolving to say the words nearest his 
heart — ^words which must be said before 
parting — at the last moment. 

At 2.30 they are standing on the depar- 
ture platform at Waterloo Station. 

Maurice has taken the ticket. Maurice 
has seen the luggage labelled, and has attended 
to all the necessary details. Harold has stood 
imobservant, indijfferent, lost in thought. 

The sparkling vitality, hitherto his chief 
characteristic and greatest attraction, seems to 
have left him completely. 

Cecilia had once not inaptly described her 
brother as "champagne well up." To-day 
she would probably have compared him to 
uncorked soda-water — flat and dull. Fortu- 
nately for all concerned, neither Cecilia nor 
Mrs. Steele are present at the brothers' 
parting. 

Maurice is far too much absorbed by the 
duties he has undertaken to trouble his 
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brother with comment, question, or suggestion ; 
and Harold, if he notices his surroundings at 
all, does so with a view to finding his senior 
disengaged, able and willing to attend to 
certain injunctions which it is absolutely 
necessary should be laid upon him before 
this miserable parting is ^.fait accompli. 

" Now, Hal 1 " exclaims Maurice, clapping 
the "abstracted one" cheerily on the shoulder, 
and fully determined to arouse him efiectually, 
" I really think I have settled everything for 
you. Your seat is secured, your hat-box and 
bag are in the carriage, your trunk is in the 
van. We have still seven minutes to spare ; 
let us walk about. It is as well to stretch 
your limbs while you can, seeing the cramping 
process which awaits them in the railway- 



carriage. " 



*' Eight ! " says Harold, as though obeying 
the word of command ; and they turn and 
march up and down, down and up, side by 
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side, apparently bent on "pacing the deck'' 
in truly nautical fashion. 

They have now concentrated their attention 
on one another, and are each of them absorbed 
in listening to those last parting words 
which they mutually feel to be of vast 
importance. 

But though they have neither eyes nor 
ears for outsiders, plenty of less preoccupied 
people are watching them. 

And no wonder, for though these brothers 
diflFer materially in appearance, there is a 
natural distinction about them both which 
never fails to attract and rivet the attention 
of those who behold them. 

No thinking man could faU to be impressed 
by the handsome, earnest, but utterly passion- 
less face of grave Maurice; and certes no 
woman, young or old, flighty or steady, would 
bestow even a passing glance on yellow-haired 
Harold, without being moved by that keen 
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sense of tender compassion and eager desire 
to ''help and console" which characterise 
the "frail sex," whenever a good-looking 
youth is concerned. 

Poor Hal's wistful expression, that rapt 
look of passionate longing and almost despair, 
might smrely " make angels weep." 

He is too young — too young and far too 
handsome — ^to be so miserable, think the 
tender-hearted ones, watching him with com- 
passionate eyes as he paces wearily to and 
fro, taking no manner of heed of them or their 
glances. 

" It is sure to be some treacherous woman's 
fault. Some flirt of a girl has deceived him." 
This is the charitable conclusion of matron 
and maid ; and with it comes a fresh impulse 
to try and console the handsome victim for 
the shortcomings of her — the undeserving 
one — for whom he is uselessly fretting. 

'' You will leave no stone unturned ; you 
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will not rest until you have found out 
Hetheringham's whereabouts, Maurice; that 
you will promise faithfully, won't you, my 
dear old boy ? " 

Harold's heart is in his eyes, and all the 
earnestness of his nature thrills his voice, as 
he asks this question of his brother. 

"Eely upon my doing all I can," says 
Maurice, in his tone of quiet determination. 
And, after a little awkward hesitation, he 
adds, with a very diflferent emphasis : " If 
my searching inquiry should lead to the worst, 
to the most painful certainty, Hal, what 
then ? " 

He stands still now, and confronts his 
brother with a look of anxious scrutiny. 

" What then ? " echoes Harold — and a 
flash of their wonted light beams in his blue 
eyes — "why this? That I shall stand by 
Clare through all. Nothing but her own 
will can sever her from me. Nothing she 
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has done or left undone can change me. If 
she has fallen — which I pray God forbid ! — 
mine, and mine only, must be the hand to 
raise her up again — my darling, my poor lost 
darling Clare ! " 

Maurice is fairly at his wits' end. To 
him these heartbroken utterances, these wild 
gestures, seem like the ravings of a lunatic. 

The people about them, the ever-inqui- 
sitive, prying, obtrusive crowd, which col- 
lects for any and for no reason if two or 
three happen to stand in their midst lost in 
eager discussion, is already approaching the 
brothers now, watching, listening, hoping 
for some more sensational manifestation of 
the pent-up feeling which impels these two 
to speak so earnestly — which causes the face 
of the younger to flush with emotion, while 
pale remonstrance is visible on the other. 

*' What's the row about ? Why don't yer 
punch 'is head?" inquire a couple of pre- 
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cocious newsboys, who have pulled up with 
the burden of papers they are anxious to 
dispose of to intending travellers. 

"Take your seats! Going on, going on, 
gentlemen ? " cry hurrying guards ; and 
breathless porters, with "By your leave ! " 
place the brothers in jeopardy of loss of limbs 
under the crunching wheels of the swiftly- 
rolling luggage-trucks. 

" Jump in, Hal ! " cries Maurice, thankful 
that a diversion must be made. Even his 
stock of patience is nearly exhausted. Harold's 
frantic demonstrations on a railway platform 
are both unmanly and un-English. Maurice 
detests foreign eflfusiveness. 

Of all this resentment Harold is quite 
unconscious. He takes his seat in the carriage, 
and, leaning from the window, tells his 
brother the thoughts still uppermost in his 
mind. 

"Other men have raised women by the 
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strength of their love. Why should I not do 
this for Clare if it be needful ? " 

"To my mind, love cannot exist without 
sincere respect," answers Maurice coldly, but 
with marked emphasis. 

" How can you judge of a passion you are 
incapable of understanding ? " says Harold, 
roused to bitterness by the other's want of 
sympathy. 

" Upon my word, you're just like a woman 
yourself, Hal," answers Maurice. That last 
home-thrust has not missed its mark. " You 
think you reason, when you only feel." 

" Well, good-bye, old man 1 " cries Harold, 
clutching at his brother's hand as the train 
commences to move. " Tou will write, and 
at once, won't you ? " 

" I will," says Maurice, and, turning on 
his heel, walks moodily out of the station. 
•» ^ ^ ^ ^ 

His position is hourly becoming more and 
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more complicated and embarrassing. He feels 
there is much to be thought over, much to 
be done, and resolves to walk all the way 
to Hyde Park Place, that he may review 
the position of afiairs without interruption. 
Walking and thinking go well together, 
and he settles to both as he sets forth with 
his long steady stride, which carries him 
swiftly over the ground without any seeming 
exertion. 

" There was a time, not long ago," he 
thinks, " when I reflected very seriously on 
the state of my two boys' affairs. And then 
I congratulated myself on standing safely in 
the wings, a deeply-interested spectator 
surely; but by no means likely to take any 
active part in this wild-goose chase called 
' Love.' 

**Now, alas, I am called upon to start 
off on my own account, with hue-and-cry 
and tally-ho 1 — ^I, who care nothing for the 
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sport, and in truth, am anxious our fox shall 
escape, or have so securely hidden himself 
that neither by fair means nor foul shall be 
induced to come forth and cry * Surrender ! ' 

"Poor Hetheringham ! Pardon the infra 
dig. simile ; pray keep up the true Reinecke 
character for wariness, and don't let us find 
you at present. 'Twould surely be best so 
for all concerned. Our Hal would be saved 
from making an utter fool of himself, and 
\^e should all escape further anxiety and 
trouble, of which we have had about enough 
on his account already. Yes, Master Percy, 
you are in the sunny South by this time, 
most likely, and very sunny you must find it, 
if you are blessed with such preternaturally 
hot weather. 

" *A welcome change after the fearful 
winter,' say all the Londoners ; but I was 
abroad in the winter, and knew nothing of 
home grievances. And now I am bothered 
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by worse trouble than climate ever inflicted 
on healthy men — ^the tr9ubles attendant 
on other people's love-afiairs. Ah, Percy 
Hetheringham, how am I to discover your 
whereabouts? And, having found that, how 
am I to wring the truth from your plausible 
smiling lips ? 

"And suppose you make full and free 
confession, and confirm my worst fears I What 
then ? How can I tell your story to Hal ? 
And what will happen next ? * The footsteps 
of a future doom we hear, against whose 
coming naught will e'er prevail/ 

**I suppose naught will prevail against 
this insensate passion of poor Hal's. And 
who can foretell the disastrous consequences 
of such folly ? Mad youngster, who talks 
of raising the girl from sin by the strength 
of his love I 

" Love ? He taunts me with insensibility 
to the tender passion. I certainly could 
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admit no love without perfect respect, and — 
Kempton ! " 

" Even so, my venerable tutor ! " says 
the young lord, laughing, as he meets the 
surprised eyes of Maurice, who has suddenly 
turned his head as he felt himself tapped 
on the back. "What a pace you have been 
walking at ! I have followed you from the 
other side of the bridge, and had to run to 
catch you up. What can have possessed you 
to rush along like this on such a hot day ? 
You look as if you had just escaped from a 
stance in a Turkish bath." 

" It is warm, certainly," remarks Maurice, 
wiping his face, and evidently ill at ease. 

" I begin to think your haste was that 
of a determined suicide," says Kempton, in 
evident astonishment. 

"My intentions were certainly not criminal," 
says Maurice. He begins to feel quite 
relieved by a rencontre which must force his 
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thoughts into pleasanter channels. " If you're 
not better engaged, Kempton, I wish you 
would walk over to Hyde Park Place with 
me. You know how *more than delighted' 
my people always are when you condescend 
to pay them a visit." Maurice laughs a little. 
The tuft-hunting proclivities of Mrs. and Miss 
Steele have been discussed between himself 
and pupil before now. 

**I'd come with the greatest possible 
pleasure, Maurice. You know I would, 
although you laugh," says Kempton heartily. 
" I must always feel flattered by the great 
kindness your mother and sister show me. I 
do, upon my honour. But — 



}} 



"But you have some other engagement 
this afternoon ? " asks Maurice regretfully. 
He has neglected his "people" more than 
ever since Harold's affairs have so engrossed 
his time and attention, and it has just 
occurred to him that if he could call now, 
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accompanied by Lord Kempton, a smiling 
welcome would be accorded to both, and his 
sins of omission be pardoned without the 
ordeal of question and explanation, a " con- 
summation devoutly to be wished." 

Lord Kempton, meanwhile, with very 
evident embarrassment, is explaining that 
he is — ^yes, he really is — engaged, and on im- 
portant Here he stops short, and breaking 

through the constrained conventional manner 
he is always ready to assume when not 
perfectly at his ease — " The fact is," he 
explains, seizing Maurice's arm, "I have 
promised to fetch Susie from the Kaleidoscope. 
There's a morning performance on there, for 
some benefit or other, and I make a point of 
calling for her as often as I possibly can 
* after the opera's over.'" He hums the line 
to the vulgarised air, which in its purity 
belongs to one of the most pathetic of German 
ballads. 
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" Oh, then you have kept up your ac- 
quaintance with Miss Delane ? " asks Maurice 
cautiously. 

" Kept it up ? Of course I have. And 
I think her the dearest and cleverest and the 
best — yes, Maurice, I can honestly repeat it — 
the best little woman that was ever seen, 
either on the stage or off." 

" And you visit this — ^Miss Delane ? '* 
asks Maurice. 

" Visit her ? " repeats Kempton, with a 
sudden and complete change of tone and 
manner. He was jubilant a minute ago ; 
but now adds, with the utmost despondency : 
" She does not allow me to visit her." 

" Oh ! " says Maurice, and ready suspicion 
whispers, " Clever hussy ! leading him on to 
closer pursuit by such cunning resistance." 
Aloud he says : " But she does allow you to 
walk home with her, eh ? " 

"Yes, after a long while, and an awful 
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deal of persuading, I got her to give me 
leave to wait for her at the stage-door as 
often as I can manage to be there," says the 
young lord, with reviving elation. 

"And really, Maurice, that is all I live 
for now. You would hardly believe all the 
trouble and difficulty I have in getting away 
from dinners and places where my people 
are, without beiug called to account. Some- 
times, I assure you, I hardly — ^but, Maurice, '* 
he interrupts himself, as a fresh thought 
startles him — ** Maurice, dear old friend, you 
won't peach, will you now ? " 

*^ My dear child," cries Maurice, fairly 
laughing at this ingenuous slang on his ex- 
pupil's part, " I am leaving town to-morrow ; 
but in any case I think you might be sure 
that I should respect your confidences. I 
had hoped to get away this evening ; but 
I am detained by a matter of business. I 
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will not trouble you with details now; but 
one thing I will ask of you : if by any chance 
you should hear of Percy Hetheringham's 
whereabouts, let me know, and at once." 

" Hetheringham — do you mean the jolly 
artist who gave us a supper at Vienna ? " asks 
Kempton, laughing ; and seeing Maurice's 
affirmative nod, he adds, "Then you know 
he has gone abroad ? " 

" So I heard at his studio yesterday ; and 
that was all the information I could obtain 
there." 

" Of course, because that old charwoman 
knows nothing," says Kempton, watching 
Maurice's surprised face with interest. " Now, 
strange as it may appear, my venerable tutor, 
I, by the oddest coincidence, happen to know 
everything." 

Maurice fairly starts as he hears this bold 
assertion. 
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" Everything that concerns our jovial 
artist's present whereabouts, that is," ex- 
plains Kempton, who in his momentary 
hilarity has laid aside his assumption of 
frigid indiflFerence, and seems to enter into 
his tutor's perplexities with quite a boyish 
enjoyment. " My dear mater saw that 
beautiful picture of 'Maud MuUer' in the 
Academy, and raves above it. She says 
the girl's eyes haunt her; and she has 
talked of nothing else ever since. They 
are wonderful eyes; have you seen the 
picture, Maurice ? Well, to make a long 
story short, my father has consented to 
order a replica of the handsome model's 
face, who sat for 'Maud'; and I was com- 
missioned to negotiate. I had a deal of 
trouble in getting the artist's address ; but 
I didn't mind trouble, as the dear mother's 
pleasure was to be the result ; and finally I 
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succeeded in ascertaining that Mr. Hethering- 
ham is at this moment in Sorrento. I have 
written to him, and am expecting his answer 
every day." 



CHAPTER IX. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

If there's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede ye tent it ; 
A chiel amang ye takin' notes, 

And, faith, he'll prent it. 

So great is the relief Maurice feels, as the 
possibility of writing to Hetheringham assumes 
the aspect of certainty, that it seems as though 
a weighty burden had suddenly been lifted off 
him — the burden of a crushing responsibility. 

Harold is out of the way, safe for a 
month to come, certainly. A perfectly amicable 
correspondence may be entered upon between 
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him (Maurice) and the wandering Bohemian, a 
correspondence which will solve all the enigmaa 
surrounding the identity of the mysterioua 
model with Clare Eedmond. 

Percy is a man of the world, and will no 
doubt write as frankly on the subject of 
his " Maud Muller " as on any other. He will 
feel confident that Maurice is not likely to 
misunderstand or in any way hold him re- 
sponsible for the yagaries of a handsome 
and fanciful young woman, who goes to men's 
studios and poses as a model. 

Maurice, according to his own showing, 
is by no means romantic, and a natural love 
of justice inclines him to view facts as they 
stand before him in all their naked stubborn- 
ness. 

'* Tempered with mercy " is an addendum, 
the value of which has never occurred to him 
as yet. If once this matter is fully explained 
and clearly understood between Hetheringham 
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and lihiBylfj Uamrire can hxwe no fiuther 
diffienhj in brrngmg poor Hal to listen to 
reason. It is doobt that kHIsu Once 
the troth is aseertamed, howena- cmel and 
latter it ma j be, HanJd will gra^^e with it 
manfiiTly, and bear it and its oxiseqacnoes as 
a Steele shoold* And then a meeting between 
the rivals — if they are rivals — can be averted ; 
for if Harold once realises that dare is lost 
to him he will yield to the force of circnm- 
stances, and face inevitable trouble with proud 
courage. Such is the "flattering unction'' 
Maurice lays to his troubled soul ; and feeling 
that for the present he certainly need take no 
further step in the matter of Harold versus 
Hetheringham, he determines to devote the rest 
of the afternoon to his ex-pupil and — Susie. 

" Will you let me go to the Kaleidoscope 
with you, Kempton, since you cannot accom- 
pany me?" he asks, in so cheerful a tone 
that his lordship is fairly taken aback. 
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" Delighted, of course," he replies cordially, 
and a faint colour shows in his pale thin face. 
*' Nothing I'd like better than to take you 
behind the scenes, if you'll come. I have the 
right of entry now. Old Hoaks has given me 
the password. He really is not such a brute 
as he looks, and — for Susie's sake I put up 
with him. He is majaager there, after all, and 
it makes things much pleasanter for my little 
girl if he sees she has friends at court. Don't 
you understand ? " 

Oh yes; Maurice understands only too 
well ; and remembers with a touch of sarcasm 
— the time not far distant — ^when Kempton 
desired to take summary and personal 
vengeance on that "brute of a manager." 

Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur. 

Ah, these boys, these boys ! Both are in 
love, or think themselves so. The one with 
an impossible ideal, the other with a very 
matter-of-fact flesh and blood reality. But 

M 2 
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Alexander's feelings are evidently susceptible 
to startling changes, whereas Harold — ^if mad 
— is also steadfast in his hallucination. 



Lord Kempton enters the Kaleidoscope 
by the stage-door this time, and Maurice 
closely follows him along the intricate passages, 
up and down the various steps and stairs. 

They look into the green-room, which is 
large and airy, but sparsely furnished. Its 
chief ornaments are extensive looking-glasses, 
and portraits, photographic and' other, of 
histrionic celebrities. 

Thus they proceed towards the stage, 
meeting actors with the war-paint on, and 
amateurs who wear their hats jauntily, who 
affect a rose in the buttonhole, and a crutch- 
stick in the delicately-gloved hand. The nods 
and smiles generally bestowed upon Lord 
Kempton clearly prove how constant an 
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habitue he has become behind the scenes 
during the last few weeks. 

One frolicsome long-limbed damsel, who at 
this moment is very scantily attired in the 
smallest satin trunks, but wears multifarious 
fringes, spangles, necklets, and bangles, 
suddenly bounds into the wings where the 
two visitors are standing, and performs an 
elaborate pirouette before the astonished eyes 
of Mr. Steele. Then, adroitly balancing 
herself on one foot, she knocks Lord Kempton's 
hat off his head with an agile movement 
of the other. This gracefully (?) accomplished 
feat provokes a burst of laughter, and cries 
of " Bravo ! " and " Encore ! " from those who, 
standing idly by, have beheld it. 

'' You didn't know I was so clever as that, 
did you, my dear ? " cries Miss " Belle Moss," 
lifting Lord Kempton's pointed chin with a 
sudden movement of her jewelled fingers, and 
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pretending — only pretending — ^to impress a 
kiss upon his lips. 

" It's really too bad of you, Miss Moss, to 
make up to another girFs spoon, and him a 
lord too ! " exclaims another lady, who also 
bounds from the stage into the wing at this 
moment. 

"You mind your own business. Miss 
Sauce," says Belle, with fine irony. " It isn't 
for want of making up to, if you don't get a 
regular army to be standing at your beck 
and call, ladles and gravy-spoons too, large^ 
and small, all complete, all most welcome, 
especially so if they're considered other ladies' 
property — there ! " 

As an accompaniment to her final ejaculation. 
Miss Moss snaps her fingers with a sound as of 
castanets ; and she who has been called Sauce, 
and whose real name is Salmon, stamps her 
dainty satin-shod feet in a fury, and hisses- 
out : 
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" Oh you spiteful ! Don't you come wanting 
to borrow my ribbons to-morrow, nor my new 
necklace either, for you shall never have it 
again — never, never ! " 

With this she makes a wild dash at a 
gold-beaded chain Miss Moss is wearing, and 
strives to wrench it from her neck. The 
metal chain being strong, resists ; but a long 
and elaborate string of coral beads gives way, 
and presently hundreds of bright-coloured 
drops are rolling about the floor. 

Miss Mos3 turns livid with passion, and 
Miss Salmon, flushed and elated, breaks forth 
in a peal of exultant laughter. 

These ladylike young persons are usually 
fast friends ; but this afternoon they hate one 
another, and all by reason of a misappropriated 
encore. 

Miss Moss chose to take advantage of a 
mild recall, pranced on to the stage again, and 
danced her double-shuffle with such sustained 
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energy that a tliird and genuine encore was 
vouclisafed by the house. 

And thus Miss Matty Salmon was " done 
out of" her much-coveted pas seul; for the 
exasperated stage-manager hurried on the last 
scene and cut Matty's dance out Hence her 
furious jealousy and hatred towards her erst 
bosom friend Belle. 

"Now, young ladies, young ladies, if you 
please !" cries the unctuous voice of the sole 
manager, proprietor, and lessee, as its owner 
steps into the wings, where a crowd has by 
this time collected. " We must have the stage 
cleared for the last act. What does all this 
loitering and inattention mean ? Ah, my dear 
lord ! " Mr. Hoaks changes his tone very quickly, 
as he catches sight of the visitors, to whom he 
bows lowly and reverently, as he always does 
bow before the accredited bearer of a title. 
^* And are these naughty girls of mine leading 
you a fine dance as usual ? You spoil them. 
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my lord, you really do. You are far too 
indulgent. And where's our particular little 
friend, eh? our modest, our too modest 
Miss Vivia ? " 

" Excuse me, Hoaks. I see her," cries 
Kempton, and hastily darts across to the 
O.P.* side of the stage. 

Maurice follows in silence. He is by no 
means delighted. 

" Yes, Susie is too nice to be there at all," 
his own comment recurs to him, as he bowsf 
his head to the fair gentle-eyed maiden whom 
Kempton, with an irrepressible tremor in his 
voice, introduces as " Miss Delane." 

How different she is from those bold noisy 
• ^ ladies " on the other side of the stage ! This 
much Maurice the just concedes on the instant. 
And while he enters into conversation with 
her, he continues mentally to sum her up, 
quietly and dispassionately as is his wont. 

* Opposite prompt. 
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He notices that she coTeis lier bine eyes witli 
their long-fiiiiged lids, instead of throwing 
defiant glances, which seem like challenges to 
those who meet them. He sees that her skin is 
fresh, and wholesome as it is £ur ; and that 
the extra tint of red necessitated by the foot- 
lights is not exaggerated into Yermilion stains, 
such as Miss Moss disports npon a bed of 
powdered chalk. Susie's pretty figure is 
arrayed in dainty shepherdess costume to- 
day, and this is so cunningly contrived that 
the plump shoulders and arms, though visible, 
are not unnecessarily exposed to view. Her 
voice is soft and pleasant to listen to, and 
what her phrases lack in elegance is atoned 
for by the good sense which dictates them. 
Accusatives and datives are imknown quantities 
to her; but she appreciates the value of h's, 
and neither adds nor omits them. 

" And you like your profession, Miss 
Delane V Maurice inquires politely. 
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" Indeed, yes !" she says smiling, and 
frankly meeting his observant eyes. ** Nothing 
worse could happen to me than to have to give 
up the theatre. But then, of course, that 
couldn't be,'' she adds ; " for it's my salary as 
keeps poor old Gran and me too." 

" Eather a heavy responsibility for so 
young a lady, isn't it ?" asks Maurice, evidently 
interested. 

" Well, I'm not a lady at all, you see, sir," 
she replies ; *' and so I suppose I don't feel it 
as those might who isn't brought up to work. 
For in the theatre we do have to work, and 
pretty hard too at times; though the people 
in front never seem to give us no credit for 
that, but just consider dancing and acting is 
all fine fun, and quite as easy for us to do as 
for them to look at." 

" Those who think at all must come to a 
very difierent conclusion surely ?" says Maurice, 
as if prepared to argue the point. 
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*^But then it's only one in a hundred who 
does," she says with prompt decision. 

" Does what V he asks. 

"Think/' she replies; and looking straight 
into his eyes, " you do," she adds. 

"Plead guilty to the soft impeachment, 
whatever its nature, Maurice," says Lord 
Kempton, approaching. 

He has purposely remained at some distance 
hitherto, pretending to be deeply interested in 
conversation with one of the "heavies" of 
the chorus — a worthy woman, and the proud 
mother of nine daughters, every one of whom 
"takes to the stage as natural as ducks 
does to water," so she says. This ponderous 
matron is always kind to Susie, and there- 
fore receives courteous attention from Lord 
Kempton on all occasion^. Just now he has 
been devoting himself to her entertainment 
because he is very anxious to give his ex-tutor 
the opportunity of a tSte-d-tSte conversation 
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with Susie, of whose grace and intelligence he 
is desirous Maurice shall be convinced as 
speedily as possible. Hearing Susie's emphatic 
declaration " You do," and seeing the archly- 
accusing glance she bestows upon her inter-» 
locutor, Kempton thinks the tSte-d-tSte has 
been eminently satisfactory, and smilingly 
advises Maurice to " plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment." 

" Miss Delane's discrimination is only 
equalled by her discretion," says his lordship. 
"If she convicts you, cry ^surrender,' and 
trust yourself unreservedly in her hands. She 
is as merciful as she is " 

** Small and insignificant,'^ interposes Susie, 
making a saucy little bob-curtsy, which is in 
perfect keeping with her shepherdess costume 
and the smiling baby-face she turns towards 
Maurice. His grave looks and reserved manner 
had rather overawed her while she was speaking 
with him apart ; but he is a friend of her dear 
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lord's, and as such deserves to be propitiated 
at all hazards. Adoring Kempton, the true- 
hearted little woman feels herself called upon 
to think well of his friends, and also to 
find favour in their eyes as far as in her 
power lies. All this for the sake of her 
lover. When he approaches, and she feels 
herself kept in countenance by his presence, 
her natural spirits assert themselves, and, 
quite at her ease, she shows herself in her 
true colours, a merry, sweet-tempered, light- 
hearted maiden, ready with sympathetic tears 
or laughter whenever either are required of 
her, brave and cheerful under most trying 
and adverse circumstances, thinking no evil 
and doing none. Truly charitable to others, 
she takes reciprocal charity for granted on 
all sides. She is truthful, intelligent, and 
grateful for the smallest kindness or attention. 
She admires Lord Kempton with all her 
mind; she loves him with all her heart. 
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She considers him the incarnation of manly 
beauty and strength. She endows him with 
every virtue, she imagines him possessed of 
every accomplishment. The cold reserve of 
his manner to others makes his unbending 
towards her all the more flattering and 
delightful To hear his measured speech 
quicken with eagerness when he addresses 
her, to see his dark heavy-lidded eyes brighten 
with smiling tenderness as ' they look into 
her laughing blue ones, thrills her with the 
delicious sense of triumph which only a 
loving single-hearted woman can ever ex- 
perience. Lord Kempton thinks he loves 
Susie, and frequently argues the point with 
himself. Susie neither reasons nor argues. 
Her love for "her lord" is an established 
fact now, and needs no further asseveration. 
Some day — ten years hence perhaps, but 
some day — she will certainly be his wife, 
and meanwhile is quite willing to content 
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herself with as much of his time and his 
attention as he can conveniently spare her. 
Her grandmother is a Frenchwoman, and 
has instilled French manners (not morals) 
into Susie's mind as strictly comme il faut. 
No jeune monsieur, be he actor or amateur, 
is allowed to cross the threshold of Susie's 
simple home. Some day, if a hond-Jlde 
JiancS should present himself, Madame Delane 
might consent to receive him chez elle, but 
that could only happen if the wedding-day 
were fixed, the dot provided, and the con- 
sent of parents and guardians ascertained. 
Under present circumstances Susie thinks it 
best to say nothing at all about Lord Kempton. 
She can bide her time, and he is surely well 
worth waiting for. Hence her refusal to 
admit him " within the gates " of her humble 
residence in Dean Street, Soho. Only in 
the streets or in the wings of the theatre 
does she feel at liberty to talk to and to 
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listen to him who has made her simple 
existence into such life as a good woman 
loves best — the life that is lived for another. 

With love in her heart, happiness dimpling 
her cheeks and shining in her bright blue 
eyes, no wonder Susie can chat and smile 
with thorough glee and enjoyment. Both , 
Maurice and Kempton stand in the wing 
listening, talking to and laughing with her, 
until the refrain of a certain waltz falls on 
her ear. 

*'That is my cue," she says: "I have to 
go on in the next bcene, so good-bye to you 
both, gentlemen." 

"You may say au revoir to me, Susie, 
my darling," whispers Kempton, seizing 
her soft little hand, and furtively pressing 
it to his lips. " I shall be waiting for you 
outside, as usual." 

"Well, au revoir" she replies, waving 
her hand to both men; and with a bound 
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she springs upon the stage, and a moment 
later is ministering to the stagey require- 
ments of the leading lady in the burlesque. 
Susie's visitors are in a dilemma now; 
for they are still standing in the wings on 
the O.P. side of the stage, whence the 
shepherdess had to make her entrance at 
this particular juncture, and whence an exit 
presents considerable difficulties. Beyond 
the wings heaps of ground-rows, set-pieces, 
sides, and borders are piled up, which effec- 
tually bar all egress ; and, stepping boldly 
over these barriers, fresh impedimenta pre- 
sent themselves. For to the right and to 
the left such properties are ranged as will 
be required in this the final act of the 
burlesque. To the uninitiated all seems 
" confusion worse confounded ; " but to the 
property-man there will be no difficulty in 
selection. Baskets of flowers, goblets, minia- 
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ture flags, speaxs, halberds, game-pies, golden 
baskets piled with giant fruit, even the 
jewelled diadem with which the fair beggar- 
maid will anon be crowned by the amorou& 
Cophetua. All these incongruous properties 
are lying ready to the hand of those who 
will presently come in search of them, and 
who are all sufficiently drilled in the me- 
chanical detail of stage accessories to seize 
each one his or her own from out the piles 
which look like modern chaos to Maurice 
and his friend. By the time the banquet 
is served on the stage, and goblets and orna- 
mental fruit deck the festive board. Lord 
Kempton has managed to force a passage 
for Maurice and himself to the front, and 
both are sitting in the stalls, watching, criti- 
cising, and applauding. Miss Vivia Delane 
comes in for a considerable share of applause 
from all sides. She certainly deserves it, for 
her voice is sweet and she sings in tune, 
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with a just appreciation of time, rhythm, and 
expression. 

'^ She is prettier and does better every 
time I see her,** whispers Lord Kempton, with 
irrepressible exultation. 

"She really is charming, bright, clever, 
and good," answers Maurice promptly; and 
with particular emphasis he repeats : "She is 
certainly far too nice to be here." 



CHAPTER X. 



LOVERS. 



A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrow's simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love-kisses, tears, and smiles. 

" I MEAN to devote this afternoon entirely 
to yon, sweetheart," says Lord Kempton, as 
he walks away from the Kaleidoscope by the 
side of Susie ; " will yon suggest a pro- 
gramme for our prospective amusement ?" 

At night she is willing and glad to take 
his arm when he accompanies her on her way 
home ; but now it is only five o'clock, and 
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the long May afternoon is still sunny, fair, 
and bright. 

"I guess you had far better not come 
with me at all, my dear lord," she says, shyly 
glancing first at her companion, then up and 
down the narrow lane which leads from the 
stage-door of the theatre into the crowded 
thoroughfare beyond. 

"A nice grateful young lady you are. 
Miss Susie Delane 1 " he replies, laughing. 
*'Here have I actually run the risk of 
oflfending my dear old friend and tutor for 
all time to come, and all for your sake. Is 
this sort of treatment a proper reward, I 
wonder ? " 

"Why, what have you done?" exclaims 
Susie, a little bewildered between his incom- 
prehensible accusations of himself as well as 
of her, who certainly knows of no evil, 
intended or committed. 
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" Simply this, my child," he says, in that 
gravely paternal manner which always im- 
presses her as a proof of Jiis exceeding 
superiority. "I calmly turned my back 
upon Mr. Steele and his proffered companion- 
ship at the door of the theatre. I declined 
his urgent invitation to go and see some 
charming ladies — his mother and sister — 
with him ; and now you, for whose sake I 
have behaved so inconsiderately, have the 
audacity to tell me that I had better not 
come with you at all! Will you have the 
grace to explain this monstrous suggestion 
of yours, or do you bid me leave you on 
the instant? Say the word, Miss Delane, 
and I " 

He makes believe to turn away from her. 
A frightened look comes into her big blue 
eyes, and she touches his arm as if to detain 
him. He appears so grave at all times, and 
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speaks in such solemn a fashion just now, that 
she is quite at a loss as to his real meaning 
and intention. 

"Of course I never meant you to leave 
me/' she says, and her voice trembles a little. 
" I only thought that as it is daylight, and so 
many people about, it would be better — wiser 
for you and for me too, not to be walking 
along the Strand together. Some of your 
friends might see us, and I know you would 
rather avoid that just now ; and I " 

"You are always right, my darling, the 
wisest and most discreet of your sex," answers 
Kempton promptly; and as he speaks he 
turns oflF into one of the quiet streets which 
lead towards the Embankment. Susie follows 
him at a respectful distance. The love he 
has inspired in her gentle bosom is not of the 
kind " which casteth out fear." He appre- 
ciates and rather exults in this fact.' To try 
her yet further he had felt inclined to bid her 
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take his arm and walk along the Strand by 
his side, utterly regardless of consequences. 
Had he so bidden, she would have obeyed 
without hesitation or remonstrance. That 
was her nature; but his rash impulse was 
checked by the sight of a pair of high- 
stepping roans. That was the colour of the 
horses belonging to his mother's victoria, and 
his young heart throbbed with momentary 
apprehension. He loved his mother as much 
as he respected his father, and to meet either 
or both his parents while Susie was by his 
side was a catastrophe to be avoided at all 
hazards. Susie's sterling qualities, her virtues, 
and her innocence fitted her to take rank with 
any peeress in the land. Such had been 
Kempton's assertion, such was his conviction, 
no doubt. But the time had scarcely arrived 
when he felt himself fully prepared to make 
this declaration to his parents with becoming 
confidence ; therefore the sudden change in 
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his intention when he caught sight of the 
roans, which he (erroneously) believed were 
his noble mother's. He had sl certain tact, 
however — the kind of tact which is one of the 
first results of good breeding ; and, instead 
of betraying his anxiety and causing Susie 
to share it, he generously gave her wisdom 
and discretion the credit of his change of 
intention, and, she gloried - in this subtle 
flattery. 

When he turns off from the Strand she 
follows meekly in his wake, and as he walks 
along she rejoices in the opportunity of ad- 
miring his aristocratic back at her leisure. 
She fully appreciates the cut of his well- 
fitting coat, and she remarks the poise of 
his glossy dark head, on which the shining 
hat is set, as though the sleek chimneypot 
were the crown of his order. " How proud 
he looks I what a real swell he is ! " thinks 
the poor little maid, and starts guiltily, as he 
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suddenly turns and confronts her. Her 
timidity, her blushes, and her wistful glances 
are all accepted and appreciated as welcome 
homage to his powerful influence. 

Boys, little and big, love to tyrannise, and 
-are apt to take pleasure in the evidence of 
their superior strength. 

: ** What do you say to a turn on the river, 
sweetheart ? " he asks her presently. *' We 
might have gone on into the Park, but there 
are sure to be crowds of people there whom 
we do not wish to see ; " and noticing a mis- 
'chievous twinkle in her eyes, he adds, ^^ nor 
to be seen by. Quite right, Miss Sharp ; that 
was the thought in my mind." 

She glances up into his face, with very evi- 
dent satisfaction in her own. They have arrived 
at the end of a cul-de-sac. Walls are closing 
in about th^m, and no people, obnoxious or 
otherwise, are seeing or to be seen here. 
Looking into his ** sweetheart's flushed and 
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happy face, Lord Kempton can scarcely resist 
the temptation suggested by her pretty pout- 
ing lips; but he is endeavouring to teach 
himself lessons of self-control, and practises 
the accomplishment, as he does all others 
which he considers " good form." 

So he contents himself by taking her 
hands into his, and repeating his question : 
" Would you like to go on the river ?" 

"Oh, indeed I should, and above all 
things ; but can you row, my dear lord ? " 

He laughs : ^TU show you some, day; but 
we must go down into the country to 
Kingston or Taplow for that. Up here 
nothing more tempting than a river steamboat 
presents itself for our conveyance. Shall we 
go on to Greenwich, and get some dinner ? " 

" No, oh no ! " exclaims Susie, startled. 
"I must not, I dare not, stay. You know 
how vexed Gran is if I am not punctual ; and 
I said I should be back at six o'clock without 
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fail. I have to make tea for her and — and — 
a friend. They will be waiting for me." 

" A friend ? " repeats Kempton hastily, 
suspiciously. 

To be jealous is not ** good form ; " and 
the young lord reproaches himself bitterly as 
soon as he has spoken. On no account shall 
Susie be allowed to perceive that he is capable 
of such infra dig. sentiments. 

*'You look confused and troubled, child; 
what makes you blush and hesitate in this 
extraordinary way? Tell me all about this 
mysterious friend ? " 

He has conquered his undue excitement, 
and is speaking in his coldest and most 
inquisitorial manner. 

"Only the girl who is living with us," 
says Susie apologetically, and turns from red 
to white. 

Determined not to betray his rising emo- 
tion, Lord Kempton is obliged to content 
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himself with this unsatisfactory reply for the 
moment; but though he is silent for a time,; 
he has by no means abandoned the subject. 

^ ** As this friend of yours shares your 
lodgings/' he says ^t kst, ^* she can prepare 
Madame Delane's tea for her, of course, and 
there is no necessity for you to hurry home. 
I do not intend you to go, in fact. You 
shall come to Battersea Park with me. We> 
shall find chairs there, and we can sit and 
talk at our leisure. I will take care that you 
are back at the theatre in time for the 
evening performance." 

SusiiB feels that he is angry. And in her 
sudden fear of having unconsciously ofiended 
him she forgets her great anxiety to hurry 
home to the exacting grandmother, who looks 
after the child very sharply, and insists upon 
an accurate account of every additional 
moment spent outside the four walls of 
the domicile, which the strict Frenchwoman 
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considers as the only fitting asile for une 
jeiine file hien 6levie! The liberty, the 
absence of surveillance enjoyed by English 
girls, shocks and alarms the old lady, who, if 
she were not too feeble to walk at all, would 
certainly accompany her unprotected grand- 
child on all her journieys to and from the 
theatre ; for " the wolves do wait at the 
street-comers," she declares oracularly, " and 
young and innocent lambs are the victims 
they seek to devour." 

Little Susie is almost as guileless as 
was the famous Ked Kidinghood of nursery 
lore, and a designing wolf might find her 
tolerably easy prey if the bribe he used 
were labelled Love. But there is more of 
the eagle than the wolf in Alexander 
Kempton's nature, and evil designs he 
has none. He loves this gentle blue-eyed 
maiden, and he intends to guard the love 
she gives him jealously. It must be his 
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entirely, and his alone. The bare suspicion 
that some friend of hers, some friend of 
whom he knew nothing, is waiting for her 
at home has made him quite sick. 

** I suppose you do intend to come with 
me, Susie?" he says, piqued by her long 
silence. He speaks in his coldest and most 
dictatorial manner still. It is his father's 
manner; and the lad exults as he hears his 
own measured tones and sees the effect they 
produce on poor Susie. 

So far he certainly has triumphed over 
any scruples she may have had, for she 
turns and meekly follows him down the 
sloping bridge, and on to the Temple pier. 

What is she to say to her grandmother ? 
How account for an absence as inexplicable 
to the old lady as it is unprecedented on 
her own part? 

She dares not make any further appeal 
to her "dear lord," since the first mention 
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of Gran and tea has so evidently annoyed 
him. 

Why? 

She ventures to glance at his dark quiet 
face now as he seats himself by her side. 
The big wheel of the steamer gives one 
hurried premonitory whirr. Then it settles 
methodically to its task of churning the 
water into foam and suds. And they are 
off. 

He is bending over the side of the vessel, 
and looking down into the swiftly-moving 
river. He seems to have forgotten her pre- 
sence altogether. She stifles an impatient 
sigh which rises to her lips, and tries to 
distract her own attention by watching a 
pair of lovers on the bench opposite. The 
lady is large of figure, and probably tall. 
Her face is red, and so are the huge roses 
in her small hat. Her hands are ungloved, 
and not very clean; but rings shine re- 
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splendent upon the fat fingers. Her hair 
is abundant, and of the artificial hue known 
as "ginger-gold." Her dress is of a bright- 
blue silk, and was originally made in an 
elaborately fashionable style; but now the 
flounces have parted from the skirt beneath^ 
and here and there a rent in the silk afiTords 
glimpses of some alien under-garment. Her 
mouth is wide and her laugh loud. But 
her companion evidently admires — perhaps 
he loves her. This is Susie's reflection as 
she watches the amorous glances cast upon 
this apparently imattractive female by the 
young man who is sitting so very close to 
her side. He has thrown one arm around 
her portly figure, and with his other hand 
lifts a large glass of foaming stout alter- 
nately to her lips and his own. They eon- 
verse in whispers, and they laugh aloud; 
but they are entirely engrossed by one 
another. They are in love, and therefore 
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happy, thinks Susie. Then she contrasts 
her own neat merino gown, her close-fitting 
black-straw hat, her dainty gloves and boots, 
with the tawdry finery of the woman 
opposite. And so far there is some comfort 
in the comparison; but the vulgar woman 
has a sympathetic friend, a loving lover, 
who understands and likes to talk to her, 
while she — Susie feels so lonely, so neglected, 
and her conscience is pricking her too, as 
she remembers her grandmother, and thinks 
of the terrible scolding which will await her 
on her return to-night. And for what has 
she risked all this unpleasantness? For the 
sake of a proud gentleman who turns away 
from her, and who, though they have 
passed or stopped at half-a-dozen successive 
piers and landing-stages, has neither looked 

# 

at nor addressed her. "That is because he 

is a lord," thinks Susie, and wishes she 

had done her duty, and gone straight home. 

o 2 
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But Kempton's hidiifference is assumed 
only, and he is perfectly aware of the 
irritating eflFect it is producing upon his 
silent companion. Her sighs, the restless 
movements of her hands and feet, have not 
escaped him ; but he is determined to ignore 
poor Susie's discomfort for the present. He 
has still so much of the boy under that 
mask of preternatural gravity that he re- 
joices in teasing others, more especially when 
he has been teased himself. And just now 
a far more important matter is at issue 
between them than one which could be 
described by so frivolous a word as teasing. 

In truth the young man is suffering 
keenly. A tumult of jealous apprehension 
is raging within him, and all for her sake. 
Why, then, should she not be disturbed on 
his account? 

He is at all times inclined to be sus- 
picious. To-day he feels that he has real 
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cause for his distrust,* since Susie's extra- 
ordinary conduct, her change of colour, her 
uneasiness and hesitation, have perplexed 
and amazed him. She has hitherto been so 
frank and straightforward in all she has 
said about her home-life and its simple 
surroundings, that there has been no possi- 
bility for distrust ; but to-day ? 

The men of Kempton's acquaintance, 
both old and young, are always talking 
about the frailty and deceitfulness of women, 
and the stories and personal experiences 
they relate go far to prove their con- 
denmation as well deserved. As for the 

girls connected with the theatre, there can 
be but one opinion of them as a class, and 
it is certainly not a flattering one. 

That hlasS cousin of his, John Harford, 
holds the sex generally in the lightest 
possible estimation, and he has already had 
many a laugh at Kempton when the latter 
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has vehemeutly declared that, whatever the 
rest of women might be, his Susie is cer- 
tainly pure, honest, devoted, and true. 

" Wait till you know her better," Harford 
once said. "It is only a question of 
time. You are bound to find her out sooner 
or later. Girls imbibe the power to deceive 
us with their mothers' milk. They cannot 
help it, my dear fellow. It is their nature 
to. I am quite willing to believe that your 
Susie is as good a girl as ever breathed ; but 
she is bound to have her little secrets, and 
I'm sure I don't know on what ground you 
consider yourself entitled to share them. 
You will surely prove yourself a fool for 
your pains if you flatter yourself that she 
gives you her undivided allegiance. She 
can't do it, my boy. She is bound to keep 
her eye on the main chance, just as you 
and I are, only rather more so, poor child. 
Take it which way you please, life must 
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be a struggle for her, and a hard struggle 
too." 

"If she has too much consideration for 
you to flirt under your eyes with another 
man, that proves her good feeling or her 
good sense; we won't dispute about terms, 
since the fact remains the same. But your 
assiduous devotion at the theatre does not 
prevent her from receiving a bond-Jide lover 
at home — some Sam or Dick or Bill, a man 
of her own class, and who means business — 
marriage, that is. 

** The old Frenchwoman will look after 
that, of course. Those commdres are remark- 
ably shrewd where a dot is concerned. Miss 
Susie's suitor — the one favoured by madame, 
I mean — is probably some twenty years older 
than your tender little do,ve. The French- 
woman would consider such a one rangS, 
the wild-oats period left far behind, and a 
comfortable balance at his banker's. Most 
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likely lie is a highly respectable, not too 
intelligent tradesman, who is like you in one 
respect only. He also is captivated by Miss 
Susie's baby-face and ingenuous prattle. He 
has taken care to satisfy himself as to her 
unblemished character; for when these 
middle-class chaps do choose their wives 
from the ballet, they are vastly more circum- 
spect in their proceedings than one of us 
would be, vide the scandalous misalliances 
perpetrated by rash members of the 
aristocracy. 

'' Well, our highly respectable Sam or Bill, 
having duly inquired into Miss Susie's mode 
of life, and knowing on how little she has 
contrived to exist at home, flatters himself 
that she will be content to administer his 
finances at the same ratio. In this he will, 
of course, find himself mistaken — as much 
mistaken as you are if you believe that, 
because you have not the entrSe of Madame 
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Delane's salon, other men are excluded also. 
You are a swell, dear boy. More ornamental 
than useful, thinks the shrewd madam e. 
And as for Miss Vivia, she naturally admires 
you — cela va sans dire — and she knows that 
it redounds to her credit to have you always 
at her beck and call at the theatre. It gives her 
a certain prestige among the fast set there. 
Of course, she likes to boast of the devotion 
of so exemplary a lover, who contents himself 
with the privilege of chaperoning her through 
the streets, and who, as she takes good care to 
tell everyone, is not allowed to cross the 
threshold of the grandmaternal mansion. 
Don't be hard on the little girl, Kempton; 
but don't let her make a fool of you." 

Such was the gist of John Harford's 
comments on the subject of Susie, which 
was an all-engrossing one to his youthful 
cousin. 

What further advice, examples, jokes, and 
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innuendoes were bestowed upon Lord Kempton, 
d propos of his well-known amourette^ it is 
needless to chronicle at greater length. 

The young aristocrat's natural caution, and 
the fear of ridicule from his elders, prevented 
his making the startling retort, which must 
certainly have silenced his officious friends. 
He did not solenmly announce the fact that 
he intended to make Susie Delane his wife ; 
but such was his determination. She was his 
first love. There was a certain secrecy and 
mystery about their original meeting and 
subsequent interviews, which encouraged the 
spirit of chivalry and romance in his breast. 
However aged a lad of twenty-one may have 
taught himself to appear, he is bound to feel 
some youthful emotions in regard to the 
woman who has made his pulses throb with 
quickened life, and taught him the true 
meaning of that omnipotent word love, which 
he reads in her eyes for the first time. 
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Such had hitherto been the state of Lord 
Kempton's feeling toward Susie, and he had 
secretly revelled in it. His passion was 
becoming more and more absorbing as her 
ingenuous candour and sweet disposition 
were more plainly revealed to him. Only 
into her pretty pink ear, and that very rarely, 
has he allowed himself to whisper the fond 
and admiring thoughts she has awakened 
within him. And he has believed as 
implicitly in her loyalty to him as he has 
proved himself true to her. 

But to-day a miserable doubt is harassing 
him. She is concealing something; there is 
some mystery about this secret visitor, this 
sudden insistence on the necessity of returning 
home so hurriedly. Susie is certainly not as 
frank as usual JErgo she must have something 
to conceal 

And he must call his pride to his aid. He 
must not allow himself to betray what, or how 
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much, he is feeling on her account; but he 
must lead her — who is always so easily led — 
to betray herself and her secret, whatever 
it is. 

As he sits by her side on the river steamer 
he is mentally passing their brief acquaintance 
in review. He remembers every incident of 
their various hurried meetings ; he remembers 
all Susie has ever told him about her home 
and her grandmother, and how persistently 
his desire to enter the old house in Soho has 
been denied him. Then he recalls, with all 
the accuracy of a man bent on self-torment, 
each word of warning, each doubt and taunt 
and sarcasm so persistently uttered by his 
experienced cousin and other would-be coun- 
sellors. And by the sudden and unexpected 
light of Susie's apparent duphcity, that rival 
of his, the Sam, or Dick, or Bill so often 
vaguely hinted at, assumes a tangible form in 
Lord Kempton's excited imagination. 
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Yes ; one thing is absolutely necessary in 
this crisis. He must, he will, keep cool. 
Patience and seeming indifference will surely 
win the day, and then Susie must be brought 
to book. 

" Are you enjoying this, Susie ? " he asks, 
when he has resolved on the most politic 
course of action. "The air is fresh and 
pleasant. It is surely far more agreeable to 
be here than in the crowded streets; don't 
you think so ? " 

Susie starts when first he addresses her. 
She had given up all hopes of a word from 
him long ago, and had endeavoured to con- 
centrate her attention on that very demon- 
strative couple opposite. Now her. dear lord's 
voice falls upon her ear, she turns to him with 
a bright and grateful smile. He speaks in 
his usual calm tone, and that is always re- 
assuring; but she misses a certain tender 
vibration in it which she has learnt to expect 
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whenever he addresses her. She is only an 
ignorant ballet-dancer ; but she is also a loving 
woman, and her heart teaches her to appre- 
ciate what her intellect cannot define. Why 
is he changed to-day ? What has she done to 
merit his evident coldness? But no sooner 
has she asked this perplexing question than 
she takes herself sharply to task for being 
fanciful and exacting. Trouble awaits her at 
home, of course ; then why not profit to the 
utmost by the delight, for the sake of which 
Gran's terrible anger will have to be braved 
anon? 

" I think it is most delightful to be on the 
river, and — with you," she says, in her simple 
earnest way. 

And if he chose to look into her loving 
blue eyes at this moment, his absurd sus- 
picions would vanish as readily as they arose ; 
but he does not look into her face at all. 
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He knows his own weakness, and wishes to 
prove his strength. 

She tells him of her observation of the 
lovers opposite, and he tries to laugh, as she 
does, at their very demonstrative attentions 
to one another and the lately replenished 
glass. But the incongruity of his surround- 
ings suddenly fills him with a keen sense of 
disgust. 

"What horrible people I have brought 
you among, my poor little girl ! " he says, 
as the steamer comes to a standstill. " Thank 
Heaven we land here," he adds fervently ; 
and drawing her little hand into his arm, 
they walk on shore together. 

* * * -St * 

When they are seated side by side in 
Battersea Park, a clear level of trim-cut grass 
and no human being in sight : 

" I want you to tell me all about this 
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visitor of yours, Susie," he says, idly tapping 
his foot with his cane, and watching her 
from under the brim of his hat, which he 
has carefully tilted over his eyes, as though 
to shade them from the sun, which has sunk 
towards the horizon by this time. " I think 
you said she is living with you. How is it 
I have never heard of her before ? " 

Susie is silent. 

My suspicions were well founded, he 
thinks, and continues to tap his boot. 

" Has your lodger been with you long ? " 
he asks presently. 

" No, not long," says Susie ; and, pointing 
across the level grass : "Are those men pla5dng 
cricket over there ? " she asks. 

" Most likely," says he ; " but never 
mind about other people now, Susie ; I am 
very much interested in this — this lodger of 
yours, and I particularly desire to know all 
about her — all. Do you understand?" He 
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speaks with marked deliberation, with much 
emphasis. 

" I am so sorry, my dear lord," says 
Susie, with so intense a blush that her eyes 
fill with tears, "so very, very sorry; but I 
am forbidden to tell you anything at all 
about our visitor — ^indeed, I had faithfully 
promised not to mention a word to anyone. 
I feel I have done yery wrong to say even 
this much. Pray do not ask me any more 
questions, it is so hard not to answer you ; 
but I am sure you would not wish me to 
break my promise, even for your sake, would 



you 

The tears that first came with her 
blushes are rolling over her cheeks now. 
He is turning impatiently away, and she 
is laying an entreating hand upon his 
arm. 

" Pray don't be vexed with me, my dear, 
dear lord," she pleads. " Indeed it is dreadful 
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not to be able to tell you the whole truth, 
but — I am forbidden." 

" By whom ? " says he promptly. 

"By both. Gran, and she — our visitor 
also '' 

" Save yourself a repetition of the lie," 
he interrupts her roughly. "I know it is 
he, and not she, quite as well as you do. 
You are very clever, Miss Delane, but not 
quite clever enough to deceive me. I will 
not detain you any longer. Go home to your 
grandmother and to him, and pardon me for 
the delay I have caused." 

He springs to his feet, and walks rapidly 
away westwards. 

Susie watches his retreating figure, and 
when he has passed out of sight she con- 
tinues to sit in her chair in silent helpless 
amazement. 

Only when she realises that the sun is 
setting does she remember where she is, and 
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how far she has to go before she can arrive 
at the theatre. She hurries to the landing- 
stage, finds that she has some coppers in her 
purse (which is fortunate, she thinks grate- 
fully), takes a ticket, and is herself taken 
citywards by the steamer. Within the hour 
she stands upon the stage at the Kaleidoscope, 
, clad in her dainty shepherdess costume, and 
wears a smile, as she does her dress, to please 
the public and to satisfy her paymaster, who 
would show scant pity for a girl who did 
not even take the trouble to look her best 
while she is on his stage. 

With all her efforts to appear light- 
hearted, poor Susie is not very successful to- 
night ; and Mr. Hoaks, having his attention 
called to the fact that Miss Delane is com- 
mencing to give herself airs, now addresses 
a reprimand to the culprit, which might be 
construed into a menace. 

"Pray forgive me just this once, Mr. 

p 2 
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Hoaks," says Susie pleadingly. "I am not 
quite well to-night ; but indeed I will never 
be careless again." 

" You're fretting, my dear," he replies, in 
a kinder tone ; " you've been bullied by that 
sulky-looking young lord, and as you're a 
little fool, you haven't the spirit to pay him 
back in his own coin. There are more ways 
than one in which a girl can hold her own 
and her lover too. Tou just mark my words. 
Don't you be so very meek with that young 
swell. Next time he wants to play the 
tyrant, you just do a bit of the shrew on 
your own account. Depend upon it, that is 
the way girls get on so fast in this give-and- 
take world. Pluck up your spirit, child, and 
don't allow yourself to be sat upon. You're 
far too pretty for that. Why, only this 
morning, at the first performance. Sir Danby 

Brough asked leave to There, don't look 

frightened, my dear — there's no harm done; 
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but let one thing be distinctly understood 
between us : there must be no fretting, Miss 
Vivia — ^none, do you hear ? Tears play the 
devil with women's looks, and their temper 
too. You're doing very well just now, and 
have given me great satisfaction; indeed I 
have been thinking of a little rise for you 
in the direction of the treasury. Ah, I 
thought that prospect would bring the smiles 
back. There, run along, my dear, and don't 
you be too meek. It's bad policy, and it 
never pays, either in the theatre or out 
of it." 

After such unwonted encouragement from 
her manager, Susie certainly did brighten 
up; and whfen she left the stage-door she 
tried hard to walk bravely forth, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, and assuring 
herself eagerly that she was not a bit dis- 
appointed by his absence — ^no, not a little 
bit. 
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Madame Delane scolded at length, and 
with solemn severity, when Miss Susie re- 
turned home at midnight. But Susie cared 
very little about either the scolding or the 
reproaches she was forced to listen to. 

How could she really mind anything that 
was said and done by others since he had 
left her — left her in unreasoning and un- 
accountable anger — ^left her, and broken her 
heart ! 

So the poor child told herself when she 
laid her head on her pillow, and wetted it 
with the first bitter tears she had ever shed. 

^ ^ ^ Ik ^ 

A fortnight passed by — a whole fortnight 
— during which she never once saw her 
" dear lord." 

He did not appear at the theatre, either 
in front or behind the scenes, and poor Susie 
felt that the first bright page in the short 
story of her simple life had been torn 
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asunder by a ruthless hand. No further 
glimpse of happiness could ever be hers, of 
course. 

Lord Kempton, meanwhile, was chewing 
the cud of bitter resentment in sullen but 
dignified silence. 

No one should know of his discomfiture. 
None of his officious friends and advisers 
should have the satisfaction of crowing over 
the misfortune they had sneeringly predicted. 
And before all others must Harford be kept 
in ignorance of the altered state of afiairs. 
To Maurice Steele the unfortunate young 
man might have spoken frankly, had chance 
thrown them together at this time. But 
Maurice was fully occupied in conducting a 
very important correspondence on behalf of 
his brother Harold, and also in arranging all 
his London affairs prior to his departure for 
that long-projected visit to Devonshire with 
a reading-party. 
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Susie, overwhelmed as she was by doubts 
and difficulties, poor child, often and grate- 
fully thought of that kind considerate friend 
of her ** dear lord's," who had spoken so 
pleasantly to her in the wings of the theatre, 
and whose gravely courteous manner invited, 
even as it inspired, confidence. She would 
much like to have gone to ask him for hi^ 
advice, possibly for his mediation, in this 
sudden and still incomprehensible trouble of 
hers ; but she did not know where to find 
him. She even took courage one day to ask 
one of the men employed at the theatre to 
look out Mr. Steele's address for her in the 
"Directory." 

" What's his christian-name ? " asked the 
man civilly enough; but finding that Miss 
Delane was ignorant even of what he called 
the letter, he at once informed her that his 
search would be useless, for there were sure to 
be dozens of Steeles in London. ■ 
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So poor Susie reluctantly abandoned even 
that forlorn hope. It had been but a faint 
one, and it was — ^her last. Failing the media- 
tion of Mr. Steele, she felt she must resign 
herself to a prolonged estrangement from the 
man whom she adored, and whom she had 
unwittingly offended past forgiveness. 

Just at this time that mysterious visitor of 
Susie's, who had already been the innocent 
cause of so much trouble, heard the girl speak 
of Mr. Steele, whom she mentioned as a 
particular friend of Lord Kempton's. 

" Never on any account have anything to 
do with any person of the name of Steele," 
said the visitor, with startling solemnity. 

This warning so painfully impressed Susie, 
that a few days after, when she caught sight 
of Mr. Steele in the street, she swiftly turned 
a corner and ran down a lane to avoid meeting 
him face to face. 

" Maud knows him better than I do," she 
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thought, " and Maud told me on no account 
to have anything to do with him." 

How ofteHy in the thick of life, we rub 
clothes with a Fate thai hurries past ! 




CHAPTER XL 

LITERA SCRIPTA MANET. 
Backward yearnings are but idle. 

Harold had settled down to his new duties 
at Portsmouth, not cheerfully, perhaps; but 
certainly with an earnest determination 
to devote himself conscientiously to their 
fulfilment. 

Maurice proved most considerate to the 
unfortunate exile, writing to him regularly, 
and supplying him, as far as he was able, with 
entertaining news. Harold felt grateful for 
his brother's thoughtful kindness ; but letters 
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which contained no information about the one 
all-engrossing theme in which his interest was 
concentrated, could not give the unhappy 
youth much satisfaction. 

At last the news came that Maurice had 
ascertained Hetheringham's address, and 
written to him ; and now Harold s life was 
filled with a new fever of impatience. 

When would further news arrive ? 

Twice he telegraphed to Maurice, and 
prepaid the reply : " Have you heard from 
Italy ? " And the answer each time was : 
" Not yet ; will write." 

This was by no means encouraging, and 
Harold's restless spirit was chafed almost 
beyond endurance. 

What were his thoughts all this time? 
Did doubt of Clare or jealousy of the successful 
artist harass him ? Neither. 

Loyal by nature, loving and trusting, 
without a shadow of suspicion in his mind. 
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he waited on ; not patiently, by reason of his 
rash impulsive temperament, but hopefully, 
and knowing no distrust. 

He understood Clare better than anyone 
else did. When he placed that ring on her 
finger, on which " For ever " was graven, he 
felt as sure as she did that time would prove 
the truth of those prophetic words. 

It was not doubt, it was longing and im- 
patience, which tormented him. At the 
Academy, on that most memiorable day, it had 
seemed as though the cup was being held to 
his parched lips ; and at the very moment of 
the allaying of his protracted agony the blessed 
draught of comfort was suddenly removed and 
borne afar again. 

Harold felt that Fate was cruel ; but Clare, 
his Clare, if only he could find her, must ever 
be kind. In this misery of waiting, waiting, 
which truly is one of the hardest trials we 
any of us have to endure, some weeks passed 
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by ; and a whole montli had actually elapsed 
since Harold left town before he really re- 
ceived the precious eagerly-expected envelope, 
containing three letters of such vital import to 
him. , 

He read them all with a rapt attention, 
with an oft-changing colour, and with many 
an exclamation ; the " Ah ! " of amazement or 
consternation alternating with the " Oh ! " of 
defiance or disgust. 

These were the letters : 



" King Street, S. W. : June 1st 

*' My dear Harold, 

"Enclosed please find copies of the 
letters which have passed between Hethering- 
ham and myself. Bead and judge all he says 
for yourself. There is some mystery about 
Clare, as you see. * On a woman's name a 
mystery is a stain.' 

"The fact of there being any secret 
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between such a man as Percy Hetlieringham 
and a young and beautiful girl like Clare 
is not reassuring. 

"Facts are stubborn things, as I have 
so often tried to teach^ you. I will abstain 
from further comment on the contents of 
the letter ; but it is some satisfaction to me to 
be able to assure you, and most positively, 
that you will now get over this infatuation. 
Tou will indeed ; though at this moment you 
hate me for even suggesting such a possibility. 
All honest true-hearted men (and you are one) 
get over unworthy loves." 

(The nature of Harold's exclamation, as he 
read this assertion, may be imagined.) 

"Nothing is more detrimental to life and 
character than affection devoid of faith in its 
object. 

"Let me entreat you to pluck up your 
courage, and to show the spirit that is in 
you. Apply for foreign service, and accept 
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the first oflfer you can get to go abroad. I 
do not suggest this because I diflfer froni the 
classic who declares, * Ccelum non animum 
mutant qui trans gncLTe currunt/ but because 
the change will give you more work ; and that 
is what you really want now. 

*^ You must double down this page in 
your life, as many a better man than either 
you or I has had to do before. 

" The worst of an unworthy love, wilfully 
persisted in, is that it has power to disturb 
all one's views of life, and even to blight a 
career auspiciously begun. 

" What I tell you I have seen exemplified. 
I do not speak from hearsay." (**But very 
like a fractious old woman," commented 
Harold bitterly.) " Write to me soon, my 
dear boy, and let me know that you have 
chosen the right way out of your diflS- 
culties. I start for Exeter to-morrow, but 
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must find myself in Cambridge by the end 

« 

of this month. 

" Tour affectionate Brother, 

*' Maurice Steele." • 

"King Street, S.W.: May 15tL 

"Dear Mr. Hetheringham, 

" I am sorry to trouble you during 
your hardly and well-earned holiday; but I 
am desirous of obtaining some information, 
which you, and you only, can give me. I 
am most anxious to learn all you can tell 
me respecting the model who stood for your 
* Maud Muller.' It is not curiosity that 
prompts me to ask. It is absolutely necessary 
that I should ascertain the present where- 
abouts of the lady in question. Tou will 
pardon my urgency when I tell you that the 
happiness of one very near and dear to me 
is at stake. 

" I cannot close this letter without 
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oflfering you my sincere congratulations on 
the excellence of the pictures you have 
exhibited this year. *Maud Muller' must 
make an indelible impression on all who see 
her. With renewed apologies for trespassing 
upon your time, 

" I remain yours truly, 

"Maurice Steele. 

" To Percy Hetheringham, Esq., Sorrento. '' 

"Villa Bellosguardo, Sorrento : May 25tli. 

"My dear Steele, 

" No apologies necessary, I assure you. 
I went over to Naples for a week ; hence 
my delay in answering your letter. I sincerely 
wish it lay in my power to give you the 
particulars you require. But — promises to 
women are debts of honour, you know — ^and 
are 'paid before taxes.' 

"I have pledged myself to observe strict 
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aecrecy respecting the beautiful model to 
whom, I own, I am indebted for the success 
of my principal picture. Of the lady's 
present whereabouts I can tell you nothing, 
as I have not the least idea what has become 
of her. You cannot be more anxious to 
ascertain that point than I am myself. For 
both our sakes, I trust your inquiries may 
prove successful. 

*' Over the past she herself has drawn 
the veil. 

" This is an earthly paradise, though 
getting more than terrestrially warm at 
present. Do you know it? But of course 
you do, since you made the tour du monde 
with that precocious pupil of yours. 

" Next week I go on to the Ionian Isles, 
to fulfil an engagement with a yachting 
friend, who, I believe, purposes to take me 
on a voyage of discovery. I wonder whether 
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we shall be devoured by cannibals or drowned, 
or simply return to London and civilisation ? 
If the latter prove the satisfactory dSnotie- 
ment of our enterprise, I shall certainly come 
and report myself at Hyde House. — ^With 
kind regards to yourself, and that delightful 
young ancient, Lord Kempton, believe me 
to remain yours very sincerely, 

"Percy Hethertngham. 



" N.B. not, P.S. — Pray abstain from 
mentioning my name to his youthful Iprdship 
at all. It must be obnoxious to him, since 
it is evidently on his account you are making 
these ' private inquiries/ Are you aware that 
we (he and I) have had a most polite and ex- 
haustive correspondence d propos of a certain 
replica? I little dreamed, while reading 
and answering his business-like epistles, that 
his peace of mind had been upset by the 
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lovely and most mysterious * Maud/ Indeed, 

I am agreeably disappointed to find that a 

real heart beats under so truly Chesterfieldian 

an exterior." 

* * 4t -jv •?& 

Harold's first impulse, after the perusal 
of Hetheringham's "plausible" letter, was to 
start for Sorrento instantly, to meet that 
vile coward (thus he dubbed him with many 
unparliamentary addendas) face to face, to 
ask him to explain, to apologise, or 

At this climax of his fast-rising wrath 
Harold paused. The word ringing in his ears, 
and driving all reasoning power before it, 
was — " satisfaction." 

But satisfaction, in this case, meant 
duelling. And Englishmen do not fight 
duels. 

Night brings coimsel. 

"With the first gleam of morning light. 
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Hcorold had subdued his thirst for blood 
And as many a wiser man has done before 
him, he endeavours to assuage his wrath by 
the spilling of a darker fluid. He has recourse 
to ink. 

It is only when he has completed the 
draft of the letter which is intended to carry 
battle, murder, and sudden death between 
the lines, that he is startled by the remem- 
brance that Hetheringham is going to leave 
Italy within this week. His letter was written 
on the 25th of May. This is already the 
2nd of June. There is not a moment to 
lose. 

A telegram ! 

Brilliant idea ; that must catch him, 
and at once — catch him at once ; besides, 
condensation means strength ; or is it con- 
centration ? 

" Either will do. Words become un- 
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important when deeds are imminent. What 
most recommends this telegraphic scheme is 
the rapidity with which it can be carried 
out. 

Gedacht : geihan. 

And while it is being done, Harold's 
thoughts wander away, and lose themselves 
in incongruous comparisons. This irrelevancy 
is inseparable from an overwrought state of 
mind. He remembers Liebig's extract. Then 
advertisements of condensed milk occur to 
him ; but at length the whole question is set 
at rest, as he actually writes out the aggressive 
telegram. 

"Foreign, sir? Then both addresses must 
be paid for," says the clerk. 

There are over thirty words besides, 
Harold finds on counting them ; that will 
cost a considerable number of shillings, and 
shillings are scarce in the impecunious sailor's 
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pocket. But what a relief to let that cad 
Hetheringham " have it ! " That alone is worth 
any money — any sacrifice. 
This is the telegram : 

" Seen frivolous reply to Maurice on 
questions of vital importance to me. The 
lady-model will be my wife. Eemember 
that in future. Send answers to questions 
asked at once, or I will wring them from you. 
Keply paid." 

At midnight the reply is brought to 
Harold in these words : 

"Only knave or fool would suggest pos- 
sibility of breaking word to lady." 

" He is right," thinks Harold ruefully. 
" He is quite right. And I have thoroughly 
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deserved this reproof. But I am neither 
knave nor fool; and I love my Clare, as I 
trust her, for ever ! " 

Maurice, in due course, received copies 
of both telegrams from Portsmouth. His 
stock of patience was well-nigh exhausted. 
And he felt powerless, indeed, since reckless 
Hal had chosen to expose his dubious hand 
to so clever and experienced an adversary as 
Percy Hetheringham. 

From the wings the play at love, and for 
love, seemed more and more complicated and 
unsatisfactory, and Maurice began to have 
more faith in the ultimate and legitimate 
success of Kempton, who appeared to act 
with forethought, skill, and method, than 
Harold ever could inspire with his blind 
passion and absurd belief in Hetheringham's 
model. 

A distrustful sibnce fell between the 

YOL. I. B 
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brothers now. Maurice left London, and 
Harold remained in Portsmouth. The one 
was indiflferent, the other still hopeful, and 
each, of course, bound to bide his time. 
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